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Hope Looking Forward 


The Old Testament Passages Used by the New Testament Writers 
As Prophetic of the Resurrection of fesus Christ 


by GABRIEL HEBERT 


WE are concerned in this paper first with the New Testament—to 
identify the chief quotations and allusions which are used to illuminate 
our Lord’s death and resurrection—but chiefly with the Old Testament, 
to trace out the lines of thought in it that point to his resurrection, lead 
up to it, and find their fulfillment in it. 

A difficulty meets us at the start; in many instances, and especially 
when words of our Lord are quoted, the writers speak of the fulfillment 
of the Scripture without specifying what particular passages are in mind.' 
So it is in the paradosis which St. Paul delivered to the Corinthians, 
having received it, presumably, from the Apostles at Jerusalem: “Christ 
died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures was buried 
was raised onthethirdday in accordance with the scriptures appeared” 
to Cephas, the Twelve, the Five Hundred, etc. (1 Cor. 15:3-6).2 We 
cannot safely guess what quotations are in mind, and whether here, 
for instance, there is a reference to Hosea 6:2, unless our judgment 
be guided by some understanding of the lines which the New Testament 


writers follow in their use of the Old Testament in regard to the 
Resurrection. 


The Purpose of God 


The first line which we will trace out is this: The Purpose of God is 
seen as being worked out, by God’s marvellous action, in situations where 
human resources are at an end. 

In Rom. 4:25 St. Paul speaks of Christ as “put to death for our 
trespasses [Isa. 53:5] and raised for our justification.” We will leave 
Isa. 53 till later; we are concerned first with the argument of Romans 4. 
He has just said that our faith in the resurrection of our Lord is after the 





1. As Mark g:12 f, (and parallels); 14:21, 49; Luke 18:31; 21:22; 24:25-7, 44-6; Acts 
3:18, 21; 13:29; Rom, 1:2; I Pet. 1: 10-11. 


2. Biblical quotations are from the Revised Standard Version, 
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pattern of the faith of Abraham (vss. 23-4) ; and Abraham “believed in 
God who gives life to the dead and calls into existence things which do 
not exist” (vs. 17). It was a faith in God’s Promise: faith that a child 
would be born to him in his old age, and to old Sarah (vss. 18-22); 
faith that God would carry through his purpose in a situation that was 
humanly impossible. We are referred, therefore, to Gen. 18:9-15, and 
especially to the great text in 18:14, “Is anything too hard for the Lord?” 
(mg. “too wonderful” ). 

We meet here the Hebrew word pala’, with its cognates pele’ and 
palah and the derivative niphla’oth, which is usually translated “won- 
ders,” “marvellous acts,” or “wonderful works,” and is one of the chief 
Old Testament words for “miracle.” The root idea of the word is 
something too hard for man, such as a case of homicide too difficult for 
the village elders to decide, Deut. 17:3; something beyond man’s power, 
like Jonathan’s love for David, which seemed superhuman, II Sam. 1: 26; 
the things of God too high for man to comprehend, Pss. 131:1, 139:6, 
Job 42:3. It is used in Exod. 3:20, Judges 6:13, and repeatedly in the 
Psalms, of God’s “wonders” in Egypt, particularly of the crossing of the 
Red Sea, Exod. 15:11. Exactly what happened at the Red Sea we 
cannot say for certain; what is sure is that Israel retained an ineffaceable 
memory of an amazing deliverance when human hope was at an end. 

The word pala’ and the text of Gen. 18:14 meet us again at the 
central crisis of Israel’s history, the Fall of Jerusalem. A year or two 
before the final disaster, when the Babylonian army had temporarily 
raised the siege, Jeremiah was told by the Lord to purchase some land 
at Anathoth and make the title deeds secure (Jer. 32:1-16). He had 
repeatedly predicted the fall of the city, and he protested that in the 
circumstances this was an absurd thing to do (vss. 17-25), though he 
knew that “nothing is too hard for Thee” (vs. 17). He is told that the 
city will indeed fall; nevertheless the Lord will work out his purpose, 
and the city will have a future; by ways very different from those of 
man’s contriving God will accomplish his saving work (vss. 26-44). 
Here the great text comes again in vs. 27. 

We get the word pala’ again in Ps. 118:22 f., about the stone which 
the builders rejected, but which nevertheless must go into its appointed 
place: “this is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.”’ This 
was quoted by our Lord, Mark 12:10 f., and again in Acts 4:10 f. and 





——— 


3. See the fascinating study in the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, pp. 810-811. 
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I Peter 2:7, where it is seen as fulfilled in his resurrection. The text of 
Gen. 18:14 is alluded to in Mark 10:27, “With men it is impossible, but 
not with God; for with God all things are possible”; and the idea (but 
not the word) in Mark 11: 20-24, where the fig-tree, symbol of faithless 
Israel, is found dried up from the roots (cf. Hosea 9:10 and 16), and 
in vs. 33 our Lord calls for faith in God, and speaks of the superhuman 
marvel of “this mountain being removed and cast into the sea.” He is 
depicting the actual situation: his divinely-given mission to Israel is end- 
ing apparently in complete and utter failure, with his rejection and 
death; but God will, in this humanly impossible situation, carry through 
his purpose. As he has predicted, the Son of Man must suffer many 
things, and be killed, and after three days rise again. 

Thus the Resurrection is seen as the climax of the marvellous acts of 
God in the birth of Isaac, at the Exodus, and at the crisis of the Exile; 
and the great text recurs again at the Annunciation, Luke 1:37, “with 
God nothing shall be impossible.” The text of Gen. 18:14 runs through 
the history. “Israel’s history is misunderstood if it is treated primarily 
as a story of human genius advancing in its ideas about God. It is God 
who acts, speaking, calling, delivering. The history of Israel is a series of 
crises wherein in hours of catastrophe God stretches out His arm in 
judgment and mercy. Finally a day comes when Jesus identifying Him- 
self with Israel, bears the destiny of Israel with Him to the cross and 
the grave; and God raises Him, and with Him Israel, from out of death.‘ 


The Deliverance of Israel 


Another line to be traced is the fact that the Deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt in the Exodus is the basis of Israel’s existence as the People of 
God; and the future Deliverance, when God will accomplish his Purpose 
of Salvation, is seen by the prophets as a Second Exodus. 

From the very beginning, the center point in the church’s liturgical 
year has always been the Christian Passover, or Easter. The Christian 
festival has been seen from apostolic days as the fulfillment of the 
Jewish sacrifice and feast which commemorated the Exodus; we too are 
delivered out of Egypt by the mighty deliverance which is our Lord’s 
resurrection. Hence Baptism has from early times been especially asso- 
ciated with Easter. 





4. A, M. Ramsey, The Resurrection of Christ (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), 
p. 27. 
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All these points are given us in the New Testament. At the Trans- 
figuration, Moses and Elijah “spoke of his departure which he was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem (Luke 9:31) ; but a strictly literal translation 
of the words would be, they “spoke of his Exodus which he was to 
fulfill at Jerusalem.” And this surely is the meaning, for the whole 
Transfiguration scene is full of Exodus associations—there is Moses, the 
prophet of the Exodus; the Pillar of Cloud out of which the Divine voice 
is heard; and there is a direct connection made with the Resurrection in 
the words, “Tell no one the vision until the Son of Man is raised from 
the dead” (Matt. 17:9). In I Cor. 5:7-8 St. Paul says: “For Christ 
our paschal lamb has been sacrificed. Let us therefore celebrate the 
festival not with the old leaven . . . but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth” ; and the mention of Pentecost in I Cor. 16:8 suggests 
that the church was keeping its Easter festival about the time that the 
Epistle was written. Later on in I Corinthians, at 10:1-4, he makes an 
elaborate comparison of the first Exodus, when our fathers were under 
the Pillar of Cloud and passed through the Red Sea, and ate of the 
Manna and drank of the water from the Rock, with the Christians who 
likewise have been under the Cloud of the Divine presence, have in 
their baptism passed through the Sea, and in their Eucharist receive 
spiritual food and drink. So they too are in the Wilderness, on the way 
to their Promised Land; let them therefore beware lest they sin as the 
Israelites did, and lose their inheritance (vss. 5-13). Finally, there is 
the word “redeem” ( dvtpovv and cognates), which goes back to Exod. 
6:6: “I am the Lord, and I will bring you out from under the burdens 
of the Egyptians, and I will deliver you from their bondage, and I will 
redeem you with an outstretched arm and with great acts of judgment.” 
Is it too much to say that the whole use of the words “redeem” and 
“redemption” in the Bible has an Exodus-flavour” Certainly the thought 
of the Exodus as a type of the resurrection of our Lord lies at the heart 
of the New Testament gospel. 

The Exodus has no less central a place in the Old Testament. It was 
the primary act of deliverance, by which Israel became a nation; and 
as such it is continually referred to by Deuteronomist, prophets, psalmists. 
The words “Egypt” and “Egyptians” occur close on 700 times altogether 





5. See further, John Marsh, The Fulness of Time (London: Nisbet, 1952), pp. 84-8, 93-5- 

6. Compare Rom. 8:23, “We ourselves, who have the firstfruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly 
as we wait for adoption as sons, the redemption of our bodies.” The word “groaning” is a 
regular Exodus-word (e¢.g., Exod. 6:5); but the “redemption” of which St. Paul here speaks is 
the final deliverance at Christ’s Advent and the consummation of his Kingdom. 
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in the Old Testament, and if we take out the many mentions of Egypt 
in the course of the history, including those in the Exodus-narrative 
itself, the remainder, of close on 200, refer to the historical series of 
events in which God had decisively acted. The Decalogue itself begins, 
in both its versions, with the words “I am the Lord your God, who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage” 
(Exod. 20:2, Deut. 5:6). It was this mighty act of God in history that 
lay at the base of the whole biblical view of history.’ 

The central theme of the Exodus is that of deliverance; how does 
this theme develop in the course of the history? We can mark three 
stages : 


(a) The original event is the deliverance of a nation of slaves from 
political servitude into freedom. But, as the history shows, they have 
still to begin to learn their duty and their responsibilities as the People 
of God. In the earlier period, they identify their cause with God’s cause, 
and their enemies with his enemies. The prophets pronounce God’s 
judgment on their self-centered nationalism, and predict defeat, ruin, 
and deportation into exile; their word is finally vindicated in the crash- 
ing catastrophe which stands at the center of Old Testament history, 
the Fall of Jerusalem. 


(b) At that time of crisis, it followed that, if the God who was their 
God was the Lord of History and was chastising them for their sins, 
he still had a purpose to accomplish with them; and so we find the 
prophets of the Exile proclaiming a message of hope. There would be 
another mighty deliverance, a Second Exodus. Jeremiah says to them 
(23:7-8) that in that coming Day men will no longer name the Name 
of the Lord as the God who brought Israel out of Egypt, but as the God 
who has brought up and led the Israelites out of the north country and 
the other lands of the exile, back to their own land. In 31:31-4 he 
associates with this New Exodus a New Covenant, when his law (torah, 
teaching), shall be written in their hearts, and they will be truly his 
people, will know him for themselves and not at second-hand, and will 
receive forgiveness for their sins. Second Isaiah has this thought of 
another Exodus in many places; there is to be a way for Israel through 
the wilderness (Isa. 40: 3-5), once more a path through the Sea (43:16), 





7. See the exposition of this theme in John Marsh, of. cit., Chap. III “Out of Egypt,” and 
Chap, IV “In that Day.” The former of these chapters deals with the importance of the Exodus 
in determining the biblical view of “time,” and the latter with the memory of the Exodus in the 
prophets and throughout the Old Testament. 
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discomfiture of the enemy there (vs. 17), and water in the wilderness to 
drink (vss. 19 and 20), and this new deliverance will put the old in the 
shade (vs. 18). The New Exodus will not be in haste nor in flight, as 
was the first, but there will be the Presence of God with them, as of 
old (52:12). Thus the deliverance which these prophets foresee will still 
be a deliverance from political servitude; but it will be the deliverance 
of a converted Israel, which has learnt the lessons that the Lord has 
taught it in its terrible chastisement. 


(c) The New Exodus did not happen as soon as the prophets ex- 
pected, nor yet in the form that they expected. When it happened in 
Jesus Christ, there was no political deliverance at all, but a deliverance 
from death and sin and the devil, for a believing and penitent people, 
through the mighty work wrought by the Son of God, who bore all 
the sin of man and endured all the assaults of the powers of evil even 
unto death, and remaining victorious on the field of conflict rose from 
death on the third day, having accomplished the Redemption. The 
enemy from whom man is now delivered is not “flesh and blood,” not 
human enemies, but the last Enemy of mankind, the prince of evil under 
whom man has been held in bondage (Heb. 2:14 f.). And so at the 
Last Supper, the words over the chalice according to the earliest written 
account are: “This cup is the New Covenant in my blood” (I Cor. 
11:25); the New Covenant which Jeremiah had foreseen now comes 
to pass through the Messiah’s sacrificial death. And as the first Covenant 
had constituted an Israel redeemed out of Egypt to be the people of 
God, so the New Covenant constitutes the new people of God, the new 
Israel, the church of God. 


Salvation Through Suffering 


Another line is to be found in the way the Lord’s work of Salvation 
is to be accomplished through suffering. 
Isaiah 52: 13-53 is quoted or directly alluded to in 25 different places 


in the New Testament.’ The last stanza, 53:10-12, is the most direct 
8. Listed in C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures (London: Nisbet, 1952), pp. 92-4. 
anticipation in the whole Old Testament of our Lord’s resurrection- 


victory : 
Yet it was the will of the Lorp to bruise him; 
He has put him to grief; 
When he makes himself an offering for sin, 
He shall see his off-spring, he shall prolong his days; 
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The will of the Lorp shall prosper in his hand; 
He shall see the fruit of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied; 
By his knowledge shall the righteous one, my servant, 
Make many to be accounted righteous, 
And he shall bear their iniquities. 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, 
And he shall divide the spoil with the strong; 
Because he poured out his soul to death, 
And was numbered with the transgressors; 
Yet he bare the sin of many, 
And made intercession for the transgressors. 


This prophecy springs out of the passion of Israel in the Exile and its 
passage from political extinction, through untold suffering, to a resurrec- 
tion of life. Here we touch a point expressed in two places in our Lord’s 
sayings, namely, that it was not only what the prophets said that pointed 
to his own passion and victory, but also what they, and others, suffered. 
In Matt. 23:34-6 = Luke 11:49-51, all the blood shed from the first 
murder in Genesis to the last murder in the last book of the Hebrew 
Bible (Luke )—or alternatively, to the last before the Fall of the city to 
Titus (Matt. )—reaches its eschatological climax in the shedding of the 
Messiah’s own blood. In Mark 12:1-10, the martyrdoms of the Lord’s 
servants are crowned by the death of the only ( d@yazrnrés ) Son. 

The theme of Isa. 53 is reproduced in psalm-form in Pss. 22 and 69— 
both of these are much used in the New Testament—and less markedly 
in Pss. 6, 54, 57, 143, and many others, in which the psalmist calls to 
God out of persecutions and other afflictions, in sure hope of final victory. 
Thus the theme of salvation through suffering recurs continually through 
the Old Testament history, while it reaches its climax in the great 
agony of the Exile.’ It comes again in the crisis of the Maccabean 
persecutions, which did not indeed involve the ruin of the whole national 
life, but did involve martyrdoms on an unprecedented scale. Here the 
great prophetic text is the Book of Daniel, and particularly Chap. 7, 
from which our Lord derived his title “The Son of Man,” and which 
he quoted in his trial before Caiaphas. It is in this Book of Daniel that 
we find the fullest teaching in the Old Testament about the universal 





9. It is possible that this is part of the original meaning of the Book of Jonah. The word 
yonah, “dove,” is used of Israel several times (e.g., Hos. 7:11, 11:11); and Jonah’s disobedience 
and his imprisonment within the Fish, in order that at last he may obey God’s command, may 
be intended to symbolize Israel’s disobedience, her captivity, and her call to proclaim the true 
God to all nations. In Matt. 12:40, Jonah’s deliverance is taken as a type of the Resurrection 
of Jesus. 
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Kingdom of God, to which we shall come in the next section. The 
beast-figures which typify the world empires are superseded by the 
human figure of the Son of Man, to whom is given an everlasting 
dominion; and here it is almost said in so many words that “the Son 
of Man must suffer.” In the interpretation of the vision the Son of 
Man is identified with “the saints of the Most High”;”® and the saints 
are told in vss. 21 f. and 25-7 that they will be delivered helpless into 
the hands of the oppressing power, till the set time of trial is over and 
they receive the Kingdom. 

Our Lord quoted Dan. 7:13, with Ps. 110:1, to Caiaphas in Mark 
14:62. He declared that he was the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed 
(God), and that they should see “the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of Power” (God) and “coming with the clouds of heaven”; that 
is, in terms of the prophecy, coming to the Ancient of Days and presented 
before him. 


The Promised Son Inherits a Universal Kingdom 


In Mark 14:62, as often elsewhere in the New Testament, we are 
intended to continue the quotation. “... And to him was given dominion, 
and glory, and kingdom, that all peoples, nations and languages should 


serve him; his dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass 


away, and his kingdom one that shall not be destroyed” (Dan. 7:14). 
This divine Kingdom is to be universal, like those of the world empires 
which it supersedes. And so our Lord avoided in general the title of “Son 
of David,” which would suggest a nationalist Jewish kingdom, and 
chose that of Son of Man, Son of Adam. 

In Acts 15:33, Psalm 2:6 is quoted as a text for the Resurrection: 


“Thou art my Son, today have I begotten thee.” This cannot mean that 
he then became Son of God, for St. Luke has already in his gospel spoken 
of his Sonship at his annunciation (Luke 1:32, 35) and his baptism 
(3:22), and repeatedly after that. But we are meant to read on to the 
next verse of the Psalm, as indeed Codex Bezae and its allied texts do: 
“Ask of me, and I shall make the nations your heritage, and the ends 





10. But we are not required to assume, with T. W. Manson, that the “Son of Man” stands 
simply for the faithful Remnant, and that when Jesus died on the cross the Remnant had been 
reduced to one, The Hebrew writer would always think of the Remnant as summed up in a 
Head, just as in Daniel the kingdoms of Babylon and Persia are summed up in Nebuchadnezzar 
and Darius. So it is that the Son of Man appears as a person in the Similitudes of Enoch. See 
for this, Farrer, A Study in St. Mark (London: Dacre, 1951), pp. 257 f. See also, in the same 
book, his brilliant treatment of “The Son of Man” in Daniel (Chap. II) and in St, Mark 
(Chap. IIT). 
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of the earth your possession.” The thought is of the Son risen from the 
dead and entering on a universal Kingdom. 

The same Psalm underlies Romans 1: 2-5, where the point is the same. 
Here St. Paul speaks of the gospel, announced in the Scriptures (he does 
not specify which Scriptures, but now we are able to guess) , “concerning 
his Son, who was descended from David according to the flesh, and 
designated Son of God with power . . . by his resurrection from the dead, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, through whom we have received grace and 
apostleship to bring about obedience to the faith for the sake of his name 
among the nations.” 

Similarly in Luke 24: 44-47, where the risen Lord “Opened their minds 
to understand the Scriptures,” the points that are made are that the 
Messiah must suffer and rise again the third day, and that “repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name among all nations” ; 
and in Matt. 28:18-19, “All authority in heaven and earth has been 
given tome. Go therefore, and make disciples of all nations . . .” 


The Life Beyond Death 


St. Peter’s sermon at Pentecost, which is largely concerned with our 
Lord’s resurrection, contains in Acts 2:25-31 an argument based on 
Ps. 16:8-11, that since David died and was buried and saw corruption, 
the real application of the Psalm is to “the resurrection of the Christ, 
that he was not abandoned to Hades, nor did his flesh see corruption” 
(vs. 31). But there is a difficulty here. In the Authorized Version, the 
text of Ps. 16:10 and of Acts 2:27 reads, “Thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell, neither shalt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption”; but 
according to the true meaning of the original, which is given in the 
Revised Standard Version, it reads, “Thou wilt not abandon my soul to 
Hades, nor let thy Holy One see corruption” (Acts 2:27) and in the 
original Psalm, “Thou dost not give me up to Sheol, or let thy godly 
one see the Pit.” Is it then that the psalmist was really praying for 
deliverance from death, for the continuance of this present life? If so, 
the quotation in Acts would rest on a misunderstanding of the proper 
meaning. We shall see that this is not the case. But anyhow the text 
introduces a point of importance for our study: how far does the Old 
Testament anticipate the Christian hope of the life of the world to come? 

We know that through most of the Old Testament period the common 
idea of a life after death was still that of a shadow existence, as of ghosts, 
in Sheol; and that it was not till the Maccabean martyrdoms and the 
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Book of Daniel that a firm doctrine of a future resurrection became the 
common belief, held and taught by the Pharisees. It emerged then, 
because it was impossible to think that those who had made the supreme 
act of faith in God and faithfulness to him by the surrender of their 
lives for his sake, had by that act lost him for ever. When in Daniel 3, 
the three faithful servants of God are thrown into the burning fiery 
furnace, the meaning surely is that these men are martyrs, who lost their 
lives and in losing life found life. Similarly our Lord speaks of “Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the Kingdom of God” (Luke 
13:28, cf. Matt. 8:11-12), and later, referring to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, says that God “is not God of the dead, but of the living” (Mark 
12:26-7) ; those who had prepared for and had given their lives for the 
coming Kingdom of God would themselves enter into it. The same 
thought comes in the concluding verses of Hebrews 11, which tells of the 
faith of the saints of the Old Testament, from Abel and Enoch to the 
Maccabean martyrs, and ends with the words “that apart from us they 
should not be made perfect”; we with them and they with us enter 
into the Kingdom. 

But to return to Ps. 16: it would be right, in any case, for the psalmist 
to pray for deliverance from death; but his thought goes far beyond 
this. In vss. 8-11 he is speaking of what we call the Practice of the 
Presence of God; he says: 


I keep the Lord always before me; 
Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 
Therefore my heart is glad, and my soul rejoices; 
My body also dwells secure. 
For thou dost not give me up to Sheol, 
Nor let thy godly one see the Pit. 
Thou dost show me the path of life; 
In thy presence there is fulness of joy, 
In thy right hand are pleasures for evermore. 


Here “there is disclosed to the poet of Psalm 16, in living intercourse 
with God who gives the succor of his presence to his people, advising 
and guiding them, an inward happiness which far surpasses all outward 
goods and cannot be touched by the grave or the world of the dead. 
Here the Psalmist sees ‘a path of life’ revealed to him (verse 11), which 
will lead him in the end beyond all barriers of earthly life to ‘fulness 
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of joy, springing from full and untroubled community with his God.” 
Therefore St. Peter was fully justified in using this psalm in his sermon at 
Pentecost of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

But there is a difference. To those who lived before his coming, the 
belief in a future life was a hope, grounded in their faith in the faith- 
fulness of their God, but still only a hope. When the Son of God has 
come, and has fought the supreme battle with all the powers of evil, 
and by dying and rising again from death has redeemed man, this belief 
becomes a sure confidence, bound up with the actuality of the redemp- 
tion itself; for as St. Paul shows in I Cor. 15:12-19, if there is no 
resurrection of the dead, then Jesus did not rise; and if he did not rise 
from the dead, there is no redemption and no gospel: “you are still 
in your sins” (vs. 17). 

Here we see the difference between the Old Testament and the New. 
At point after point in our study, we have seen the Old Testament 
pointing forward to the Easter faith of the church—in its faith in the 
God whe does “wonders,” its hope of a coming deliverance and a new 
covenant, its discernment of the mystery of redemption through suffer- 
ing, its expectation of a universal divine Kingdom, its hope of a future 
life. But it is hope looking forward into the future, in which the Promises 
of God shall be fulfilled. The New Testament proclaims that the 
Promised One has come, and with his coming has made all things new. 





11. Eichrodt, Man in the Old Testament (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 
1951), p. 62. The same hope is expressed also in other Psalms: 17:15, 49:15, 73:24-26, and 
the Psalm in Jonah 2. 
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The Doctrine of the Ascension 


A Study of the New Testament Teaching 


by JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


Tue doctrine of the Ascension is firmly embedded in the faith of the 
Christian Church as a part of its gospel. Since the formulation of the 
Apostles’ Creed (“. .. he ascended into heaven: and sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty . . .”), it has formed a regular part 
of the creeds and confessions of the church; it has been commemorated 
on a special day, forty days after Easter; it has worked its way into the 
preaching and hymnology of the church; and has been an integral 
element in the mind and spirit of Christians. Everybody knew, as it 
were, that the risen Lord had ascended to the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty, and was to come to judge the quick and the dead. 
The death, resurrection, ascension, sitting on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty, of our Lord, so belong together that each event is 
indispensable for the story of our redemption. In fact, no one aspect of 
the mission of Christ can be stated properly without reference to the 
others. If Christ died, but did not rise again, our faith is vain. If he 
rose but did not ascend, he is not gone to God the Father Almighty, 
he is somewhere in our world; he must be truly a “wandering Jew.” 
If he is not on the right hand of God the Father, he does not reign, and 
we have no King. Indeed, the Ascension by itself is not our gospel. But 
the same goes for the death and the resurrection. It is true that the 
Ascension has not aroused anywhere near the amount of reflection 
and devotion given to the other aspects of Christ’s mission. But it is not, 
therefore, a matter of little consequence. And it may well be that at 
this point the church has done an injustice to its gospel, and perhaps 
has even misconstrued it. If the faith of the church is a whole, failure 
to think properly of any part of it, is bound to have ill effects upon the 
others. 


God in Heaven 


As Jonathan Edwards said, our “business is with God.” Every doctrine 
of the church is ultimately a doctrine of God; it says something about 
God the Father, who is “the last end of creation.” The doctrine of 
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Ascension is no exception to this rule. It surely is of no minor conse- 
quence that when Jesus rose from the dead, he ascended to the Father; 
he did so because the Father is in heaven. 

One has only to refer to the Lord’s Prayer to remember how deep 
and permanent this notion of heaven as God’s dwelling place was in 
the biblical mind. “Our Father, who art in heaven. . . . Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven. .. .” From the J-writer on, the Old 
Testament conceives of God as enthroned in heaven (Exod. 24:9-11, 
Deut. 4:36, I Kings 22:19-22, Job 1:6 f., Dan 7:9 f.). He reigns from 
heaven; he speaks from heaven; he saves from heaven. Even though he 
is in the ark, or in the temple, or on Mount Sinai, or Mount Zion, in fact, 
everywhere, in the heights and in the depths (Ps. 139), yet he is the 
God exalted above heaven and earth, in his own domain of divinity, as 
the Lord above all he has made, forever distinct from his creation and 
forever the source of all life and blessing; lacking in nothing, bestowing 
all things, and ruling in all things. 

Heaven is thought of in the Bible both as a firmament and as God’s 
domain; both as a part of creation, which contains the sun, moon, and 
stars, and as above all creation, as God’s own place, which is not con- 
tained in our heaven, but is above it as God himself is above it (Deut. 
10:14, Ps. 148:1, II Chron. 2:5 f.). It is not that there are two heavens, 
one next to the other, one a little further than the other. It is not that 
God can be contained in any “created space,” no matter how large. 
It is rather that God is not in the firmament, or on earth, or under the 
earth. He is above all creation. He is not in creation. He is not diffused 
through creation. He is not “nowhere,” since he is, and acts. He created, 
he governs, he speaks, he saves. He is not nowhere, and he is not nothing. 
He is the living God, and he is enthroned in heaven; in that heaven 
which is his, the locus of his being as Creator and God—heaven which 
we would neither think or speak of, were it not that he is and he acts, 
which is as God himself is and is eternal as he is eternal. To say God, 
therefore, is to say heaven; but to say heaven, is not to say God. As God 
exists as Creator, and not as creature, so heaven exists as God’s place 
and not as man’s place. But as God exists as God, so heaven exists as 
heaven. To deny roundly that God is in his heaven, is to deny that God 
is, and that he is not the creature or an aspect of his own creation. When 
we say, God is everywhere, in the only sense in which he is, we cannot 
but infer that he is nowhere. To say God is everywhere is to say God 
is not contradistinguished from his creation as its Creator, or from us 
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as our Lord and God. But the Creator is not the creature, and the 
Lord our God is not a man, or humanity itself. Therefore, the biblical 
doctrine of God as King and enthroned in his heaven, is an inescapable 
manner of speaking of “God the Father Almighty.” 

When we examine biblical texts with care, we realize that what is 
essential to the biblical speech about God is faith that God is exalted 
above all his creation. God is above heaven and earth, so that they 
cannot contain him (Deut. 10:14). He acts from above, and all good 
comes from above. On the other hand, he does not act from a far 
away country. He is above us, but he also is where and wherever we 
are. His mighty acts are not done, as it were, by remote control, but by 
the working of his Spirit (Ps. 139:7). God who acts by his Spirit is 
at once high and lifted up and with him who is “humble and contrite in 
spirit” (Isa. 66:2). It is the peculiar mode of God’s being as the living 
God, God with the Spirit, that he is, as we say, transcendent and 
immanent, hidden and revealed, the Holy One of Israel, who is both 
inaccessible and inescapable. By his spirit, he acts from his heaven, as 
one who is on the earth. He acts on the earth, without being any less in 
his heaven. He speaks his word from heaven, and is heard in the spirit 
of man. He speaks as One nearer than anybody, and yet his voice is 
heard from heaven. He does so by his Spirit, because the Spirit of God 
is like the wind, coming from somewhere and yet everywhere; hardly 
a thing among things, yet potent and overwhelming in his mysterious 
movements. Without his Spirit, God is not God. And by his Spirit he 
is above us and with us; and both his being above us as God and his 
being with us as God, belong to his Divinity. When we take the biblical 
doctrine of the Spirit of God seriously, we, like the biblical writers, must 
think of God as having his own manner of being whereby his is in his 
heaven and upon our earth. 

But no body—except perhaps an electron which does not seem to be 
a body—can be in two places at once. But “God is a Spirit.” He does 
not exist as we exist in a space, or in a spatiality, such as ours. His space 
is not our space. He is the Creator of our space. His essence is not our 
essence. He is the Creator of this creature’s essence. He is not related 
to the creature, in one position and at a given distance. He is related 
to him as the Creator, who is not another creature; as the Other and 
not as another thing. He is forever distinguished from the creature, 
and yet not separated from him as another creature. In short, he is 
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beyond both our humanity and our earth, and he is near to us with a 
presence which makes all other presences remote and alien. 

This farness and manner of God, which we acknowledge by his Spirit 
and is constituted by his Spirit, is integral to his manner of being, and 
belongs to the mystery of God. It is integral to the mystery of God as the 
human mind approaches it. Our minds cannot entertain the notion 
of being without time and space. It seems certain that the biblical mind 
did not, because it could not, think of the living God (who is not “Being in 
general”) as atemporal and aspatial. And yet, it knew that “the heaven 
and the heaven of heavens” belong to the Lord our God, and can in no 
wise contain him (Deut. 10:14, I Kings 8:27, If Chron. 2:5, 6:18) ; 
it knew that God “contains” all things, and that there is no space that 
can contain him. This paradox is essential to the mystery of God’s 
“existence.” We cannot but think God as existent. A God who does not 
exist is not God. On the other hand we cannot think him as a being 
among beings: for, such a being is no God. This is one inevitable way 
in which we apprehend God, and are faced with the mystery who is God, 
and without which we cannot speak properly of God. The fact is that, 
in Scripture, God has accommodated his speech to our understanding, 
by speaking of himself as “in heaven.” He has done so because we can 
hardly think of him as our God unless we say simply, and with “docta 
ignorantia,’ “Our Father who art in heaven.” 


The Incarnation 


The Word of God comes from heaven; and when Jesus Christ came, 
he came from heaven. It would not have occurred to the New Testa- 
ment writers that he, the Son of God, can come from nowhere, or from 
some place other than heaven. There was no dawn and no day except 
from on high (Luke 1:7-8), and no salvation except from God in 
heaven. The people who walked in the darkness of this world, raised 
their eyes to heaven and God, and they that sat in the shadows of death, 
waited for the light of life from above (John 1:4, 3:25, 6:38). Where 
else should the Savior, the Light and the Life, have come from but 
heaven? He could not have come from any space in creation—from 
heaven, or earth, or the deep below the earth—because everything 
created, together with man, was in bondage and “under the shadow of 
death.” “From whence shall our help come?” or from where shall our 
Helper come? The Helper and the help came from above. In the Bible 
all this is self-evident. The Savior was sent, he came out, he came down, 
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from heaven—and he brought with him all the gifts which adorn the 
church (Eph. 4:9 f.). 

The Word of God who came down and “dwelt among us full of grace 
and truth” (John 1:14), was no empty word, a breath from the mouth 
of God. He did not come as the word of man that goes forth from his 
mouth, as human speech, as a mere momentary effect, as a mere object 
and without a response. He came in love, willingly and in obedience 
to do God’s will, to live and die, and to save. He emptied himself. He 
lived and suffered as a man, he died for our sins. The Word was the Son, 
as the Son was the Word, and all he did he did freely, by grace as well 
as obedience. There was no abstract, or quasi-physical, objective word 
of God which became flesh. ““The Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” It was not somebody other than God, but God himself as his 
own very word, that was with us. The salvation which came with Christ, 
was not only from God, but also God himself. The grace, and love, and 
judgment, and hope, that worked mightily in Christ were God’s own, 
so that the Son did nothing that was not the Father’s doing by his 
Spirit. And yet, the Son acted as the Son, in obedience to the Father; 
and so did he come from the Father, was sent by him for our deliverance 
from bondage to sin and death. Hence, the Son was no mere speech, 
or shadow, or disguise of the Father, but the very Son of the very Father, 
with the consent of the Son to the Father, and his love for sinners. The 
Incarnation was no “ideal” become a fact, no abstraction made concrete, 
no quality become quantity. It was not the absurdity of human speech 
turned into flesh and bones and blood. It was no disguise and epiphany 
of a god, such as we find in mythology. It was not even the turning of 
a god into a man. The Incarnation was the coming of the Word, or the 
Son, of the living God, into our world, from heaven to earth; his becom- 
ing a true man, not by transmutation, not by adding on something, but 
by emptying himself so as to fulfill the purpose of God for us. The point 
is that according to the New Testament, the Son descended, not as an 
emanation from God, but as the Son of the Father. By becoming a man, 
he did not cease to be the Son; as when he rose from the dead and 
ascended to the right hand of God, he did not cease to be a man. He 
loved and obeyed as the Son and he was exalted and sat at God’s right 
hand as the man Jesus Christ. “The Word” is the Son, and the Son is 
the Word. As the Word of God, the Son was God; as the Son of God, 
the Word was with God. When he came, God was with us. But he came 
in obedience and love, as the Son of God and our brother. He who 
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descended and he who ascended was the self-same Son of God. The 


coming and the going belong together as the parts of the same gospel 
of God. 


It is only right that the Incarnation and the Ascension should not be 


thought of separately. The former is not merely putting on flesh, as the 
latter is not merely a himmelfahrt, which makes one think of a balloon 
being wafted up to the skies (Barth). The Incarnation is a coming down. 
The Son did not come down, and then become flesh. He did not come 


down, enter the womb of Mary, and emerge as a body. That is pure 
mythology. He came down from God’s heaven, entered into our earth, 
and in so doing, became flesh, and lived among us. The Incarnation is 
the passage from God’s space into ours, and passage which, being from 
God’s space into our space, was by Incarnation, by the assumption of 
a mode of being congruous with the Son’s mission among us. The descent 
required the Incarnation, as the Incarnation required descent. As 
descended, he was and remained the Son; as incarnate, he became man. 
The Ascension does not “explain” the Incarnation; but it does enable 
us to think of it more correctly. It points out that the Incarnation is 
not something “spiritual” turned into somebody who is physical, but 
rather the descent of the Son of God into our world, and the assumption of 
flesh, rather of our humanity required for the fulfillment of God’s purpose 
in our behalf. The Incarnation, as the descent, was by the power of the 
Spirit of the living God. It is the Incarnation as related to the descent 
that is the work of the Spirit; for the same Spirit which binds God’s 
space to ours, did also bind the Word to the flesh. This is what it means 
to say, “Conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the virgin Mary.” 


The Resurrection and the Ascension 


Space does not permit us to consider the earthly ministry of the Son. 
The New Testament makes it clear that he was “made like his brethren 
in every respect, so that he might become a merciful and faithful high 
priest in the service of God, to make expiation for the sins of the 
people” (Heb. 2:17). But the Son did not cease thereby to be the Son, 
or to be present with God the Father. He was divested neither of his 
Divinity, nor of his power. He came to exercise his grace and not to 
forego it. So even while he was our brother, he was the Word of God. 
He was the Word of God become flesh; and cast out our demons by the 
Spirit of God (Matt. 12:28). In him, God’s space and our space were 
together, by the might of the Spirit, and God was with us for our renewal 
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in freedom and obedience. The one who saved us was he who descended, 
and he also was he who became flesh. Had he not descended, there would 
have been no Jesus Christ, but so also there would have been no Jesus 
Christ had he not become one of us. 

When he was crucified, he died, was buried, and descended into hell. 
He descended all the way into hell, to the depths of creaturely space 
marked by sin and perdition. The space of the creature was under the 
shadow not only of death but also of sin and perdition. The death of 
man is the death of the sinner, and his sin is the sin of one under the 
power of death. The Son descended into this realm, and as both Life 
and Righteousness, he suffered both sin and death. He died an unnatural 
death—he was crucified—he was slain. In this also he was like us, 
except that he was innocent. So it is that from God’s realm of life 
and righteousness, he descended into man’s realm of sin and death, 
that in his person the concrete space of creaturely being might become 
the space of life and light which God created in the beginning. In short, 
in him, in this man, creation, our concrete temporal and spatial creation, 
was restored to its true being as God’s, from and for God, and all very 
good. The descent of the Son was to this end, as also was his resurrection 
and ascent. 

Offhand, one cannot but wonder why Christians have soft-pedalled 
the Ascension while they have been all too ready to blare out the news 
of the Resurrection. It has not been so important to the church that 
Christ descended into hell, or even that he ascended into heaven. But 
it has always been a matter of great celebration that he rose from the 
dead. Is there not here a certain alteration of the gospel, not to say a 
perversion of it? Is Christianity simply the news that Christ died and 
then was alive again? And what are we to think, that he was trans- 
lated to some place in our heaven? Are we to surmise that he rose 
in part, as a spirit, and is hovering in some space reserved for dis- 
embodied souls? Or, are we not to think of the matter at all, knowing 
full well that any reflection would land us in some absurdity? 

When the Resurrection is separated from the Ascension, the gospel 
itself is turned into a mythology. The gospel of salvation is turned into 
a superstition about the after life. It seems that men have always 
dreaded death, and fancied a life after death, either as immortality of 
soul, or spirit; or as a resuscitation in another place in our world or 
heaven. It really takes no salvation, or metanoia, or conversion, or 
“new creation,” to believe in, or yearn for a continuance after death. 
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It can hardly be that the Son of God came from God’s heaven to save 
us to our earth or heaven. It can hardly be that he came to be trans- 
formed into a ghost, and to turn us into ghosts. He came to save us from 
sin and death, from the death of sin; to restore us to the life given us 
by the Creator; to restore us to our God, by binding us to him in freedom 
and obedience, and one to another in love; to reign over us as our Lord 
and King forever; to give us hope, not that we shall be translated to 
another place in this universe, or that we shall find ourselves in a Sheol 
for disembodied spirits, but that he shall restore us to our God and 
Maker, thus fulfilling in us the purpose of God which is his glory as 
the living God forever. 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead was his victory. God’s 
victory, over sin and death, not as an end in itself, but rather as the 
condition of his Ascension to the right hand of God the Father Almighty 
and his reign over the church by the Spirit of the same God. What is 
death overcome for, except for life; and why is sin overthrown, except 
that we may become children of God and live in God’s kingdom? It is 
a delusion born of sin and the devil that the news of a dead man’s 
resuscitation is to us joy and peace and freedom. After our first elation 
with such news, how can we avoid doubt, anxiety, and even terror? 
Christ did not rise from the dead to confuse us, but to make us joyful 
and free and obedient; and he does this, he did it to the early church, 
not merely because he died and then was not dead, but because he rose 
from the dead and ascended to the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty. 

The resurrection is joy to us because the Savior rose from the dead; 
because Jesus Christ died to sin and lives to God (Rom. 6:10), that we 
also may die to sin and “walk in newness of life” (Rom. 6:4). Indeed, 
the Resurrection was the victory of God over sin and death; but it was 
a victory in the person of Jesus Christ, for our salvation from both sin 
and death, for a life which shall be eternal as a life of righteousness. 
The gospel of the Resurrection is the gospel of life, and the gospel of 
life is the gospel of the newness of life, of freedom and love, of a life to 
God. Therefore, there is in truth no joy in the Resurrection, no faith 
and no hope, no “realized eschatology,” no fulfillment of promises, no 
answer of God to the misery of man, no certain light and no eternal 
life, except as we are “saved by his life,” by his ascension to heaven, 
whence by the Spirit of the living God he binds us to the Father. The 
resurrection of Christ belongs in the history of redemption, and is not 
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to be believed apart from his exaltation to the right hand of God the 
Father, whence he reigns over the church, and where he is high priest 
forever. No wonder, therefore that both in the Gospel of John and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, as well as in such passages as Philippians 2, 
Ephesians 1, Hebrews 1, I Peter 1, our attention is drawn to the 
exaltation of Christ, to his heavenly presence as the end of his sojourn 
upon earth in lowliness and suffering.” . . . And you will see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of Power, and coming with the clouds 
of heaven” (Mark 14:62). “... He raised him from the dead and made 
him sit at his right hand in the heavenly places, far above all rule and 
authority and power and dominion” (Eph. 1:20-2). It is not too much 
to say that Christ rose from the dead, that he might ascend to the 
Father in the heavenly places. 

He rose to ascend; he ascended to reign. Who ascended and reigns 
but Jesus Christ, who was crucified? It is Jesus of Nazareth who lived 
among us (“a man attested to you by God with mighty works and 
wonders and signs which God did through him” (Acts 2:22), who rose 
and ascended; after having remained with his disciples for a while. The 
one who reigns over the church and the world, the King and Priest 
and Prophet we know and obey, is no de-incarnated Son, no part of 
Jesus Christ, no spirit of the crucified Master. He is the Master himself, 
“that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven and on 
earth and under the earth” (Phil. 2:10). Neither Scripture nor the 
Spirit bears witness to any other as Lord and King except Jesus Christ 
crucified, this man who is the Son of God. 

The Ascension establishes that it was the crucified, Jesus and Christ, 
the incarnate Son, who rose from the dead. Christ the man, as none 
other than Christ the Son, is the living Christ we know; and we in fact 
know no other. So, it was he who rose from the dead. 

Did he then rise bodily or in spirit? He rose so that he might ascend 
to the Father. He rose in such a manner that he might ascend to heaven, 
to the right hand of God. He did not rise bodily, so as to be confined 
to the space of the creatures. He did not rise in spirit, so as to be the 
ghost of the man who lived among us. He himself rose, in his humanity 
as well as divinity, and he ascended to heaven as Jesus Christ, and so 
he is the Head of the Body. By the same Spirit of the living God, the 
Word became flesh, and the Word become flesh ascended to the Father, 
so that we now know the Word as Jesus Christ. This is the very mystery 
of our God, the same mystery, the same revelation and hiddenness, 
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in the Ascension as it is in the Incarnation. We know that a man cannot 
live in God’s space as he does in ours. We also know, so far as we know, 
that a man is not a ghost, and cannot live as one. We cannot go further 
in this than did Paul, and must stop at the mystery of God (I Cor. 15). 
But this we do know: that Jesus Christ reigns from the right hand of 
God who dwells in the heavens of heavens. 

There are a number of words in the New Testament which are used 
to designate the Ascension. Acts 1:9 has epérthé, “was lifted up”; 
vs. 11 has ho analemphthais, “who was taken up”; (also I Tim. 3:16) ; 
2:33 has hupsothets, “exalted” (also in Heb. 7:26); John 3:13 uses 
anabebécken, “ascended” (also 6:62) ; 14:2, 3, has poreuomai, “I go” 
(also I Peter 3:22); Heb. 4:14 has dieléluthota tous ouranous, “passed 
through the heavens;” Rev. 11:5 says érpasthé, “caught up.” Jesus’ 
ascension is spoken of both actively and passively. Jesus ascends, goes 
to, heaven; but he does so, as he is taken up, lifted up, by God the 
Father. There is no independent activity of the Son. He is sent by the 
Father, and he is taken up again by the Father. But, the Son is not 
pulled up like a puppet. He ascends, passes through the heavens, and 
enters “once for all into the Holy Place” (Heb. 9:12). As he descended 
in response to the Father, he ascends to the glory of God and the fulfill- 
ment of his will on earth as it is in heaven. The Father acts and the Son 
acts, and they act as one by the Spirit of God. The Son acts as the Son 
of the Father, and the Father acts as the Father of the Son; and the 
Father and the Son, being the living God, act by the Spirit. Our salva- 
tion being from God alone, no second God ascends to heaven, as no 
second God comes down from Heaven. “. . . Every perfect gift is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights . . .” (James 1:17). 
And so, the perfect gift of our redemption, in the descending and the 
ascending of the Son from above, is from God alone, in the Son by 
the Spirit. 

“Taken up,” “exalted,” turn our attention to the humanity of the 
Son who ascended. The word who descended became flesh, He became 
a man—not a high, noble, mighty man, but one who was lowly and as 
a “tender plant.” He was scorned and rejected: “suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; he descended into hell.” It was 
the weakness of this man that God turned into strength, and it was 
his humiliation that was turned into an exaltation, to the glory of 
God, high above all created glory and power, even of the angels 
{Heb. 1). The New Testament will not let us forget that the one who 
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has a name above every other name is a man, who is honored by God 
and glorified and exalted and received to his own right hand, on his own 
very throne, to reign with him forever; forever to reflect his glory, but 
also to represent his brethern on earth, and to intercede for them as a 
faithful high priest; so that the church receives no gift, whether of life 
or good, except through him. This man not only himself entered heaven, 
but also opened it for us, and in the Spirit raised us to the presence of 
the Holy One, so that we live as those who have their citizenship in 
heaven. And all this is of the grace of God, who took him up and 
exalted him, to be with God, and us with him with God. 

Had not Christ ascended, he would not be at God’s right hand, and 
were he not at God’s right hand, he would not bring us gifts from above. 
Every perfect gift is from above. If he were not above, he would not 
be able to send us the Spirit (John 7:37). We would then have to live 
in memory of the crucified, and not under the government and pro- 
tection of the living Christ. If Christ were not ascended, we would not 
even know our God, since we know God the Father in the Son and 
through the Spirit. Perchance the Father would then reveal himself 
without the Son, and the Spirit would bear witness to the Father but 
not to the Son. But then how would we know the Father as the Father, 
and the Spirit as the Spirit of the Father of the Son? In fact, the 
Christian doctrine of God would hardly make sense without the doctrine 
of the Ascension, for God’s present self-revelation would be apart from 
the Son. If the Son makes the Father known, then the Son is at the 
right hand of the Father. 

It is because the Son has ascended that he is able to act as our King, 
Priest, and Prophet; to be with us in the preaching of the Word and in 
the Sacrament; to be with us when two or three are gathered together. 
His Ascension and his ubiquity, his life to God and his life to us; his 
presence to help us in our temptation, to convict us of sin and to offer 
us forgiveness; to protect, to comfort, to encourage us; to illumine, to 
free and empower us—to give us all the blessings of the children of God, 
everywhere, every time, in all states and conditions—all this is the 
consequence of his Ascension. He is with us because he is with God, 
and works with the omnipotence of God and his Spirit. When he 
ascended, he sent the Spirit, and with the Spirit, by the Spirit, he is God 
with us forever. 

A word more needs be said about the Spirit. If Christians have not 
always been clear as to the doctrine of the Spirit, is it not partly because 
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they have not confessed the Ascension properly? The bond between 
God who is above, and man who is below, between Christ who is with 
God and us who are with our fellowmen, is the Spirit of the living God. 
If God were not above and Christ in heaven, how then would we confess 
the Spirit by whom God is with us and Christ in us? We might be deists, 
or we might be pantheists. But we would hardly be able to think as 
Christians whose God has heaven for his throne and the earth for his 
footstool. The mystery of the God who is high and lifted up, and yet 
is with his people as the living God, is the mystery of God who works by 
his Spirit. Our God who is far while he is near, and near while he is 
far, is God who is in this heaven, and does all his mighty works by the 
Son and the Spirit. God above and God with us, the Incarnation, the 
Ascension, the coming of the Holy Spirit, are aspects of the one and the 
same mystery of God, our God and Father. 
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“On The Third Day” 


The Easter Traditions of the Primitive Church 


by Gustav STAHLIN 


Translated by Wayne P. Topp 


The Value of the Easter Traditions as Historical Sources 


1. In the country in which this discussion is being written there has 
been, since the end of the Second World War, an ever widening spread 
of a theology which sees as its decisive task “to interpret” anew the 
primitive Christian “kerygma” for the “modern” man of the twentieth 
century. This theology, whose whole tendency is anthropocentric, puts 
the human existence—or, more exactly, the self-understanding of man 
confronted by and under the gospel—at the center of its theological 
field of view. In this new interpretation of the kerygma, which is called 
the existential-theological interpretation, the Easter message of the 
New Testament plays an especially prominent role. Indeed, the explana- 
tion given there can scarcely be designated as anything other than a 
concentrical attack on the primitive Christian Easter traditions. For 
the contemporary existential theology is, so to speak, in the person of 
Rudolf Bultmann and his influence, bound up in a personal union with 
the form critical analysis of the New Testament records and, therefore, 
with the traditions of a radical historical and “history of religion” 
criticism of the New Testament. One can say that already each com- 
ponent of this combined criticism appears strong enough in itself to 
slay the primitive Christian Easter traditions in regard to their value 
as historical sources. 1) Certainly, asserts the history of religion critic, 
the close kinship of the New Testament Easter accounts with numerous 
extra-biblical myths makes it appear improbable that they are grounded 
in an historical event. On the contrary, as their character shows, they 
are mythical. 2) These mythical accounts are, moreover, says the literary 
critic, so mutually contradictory that an unequivocal chain of events is 
not discernible. 3) They are collectively and individually more or less 
strongly influenced by apologetics and dogmatics and for this purpose 
have been patterned after the style of novelistic legends. They must, 
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therefore, be regarded throughout as secondary accounts which are 
certainly worthless as historical records, declares the form critic. 

All of this adds up to the fact that in the Easter accounts there is no 
palpable history for us, but only myth. In view of this result, however, 
the existential theology makes a virtue out of necessity when it says: 


1) The correctly understood Easter faith is not at all interested in a 
permanently fashioned, historically comprehensible, resurrection event; 
one is taking the wrong path when he seeks to question the Easter 
message, that is, God’s Word, for its historical legitimation or when he 
seeks to build a new foundation for the Word of God through an 
historical investigation. 2) The accounts of a mythical event— which 
has become incredible to the modern man, and which would no longer 
say anything to him even though it were proven to have been an historical 
event—must be existentially (theologically) interpreted. Therefore, it 
follows that the proper Easter event is the Easter faith which broke 
forth among the first disciples and which was kindled on and on through 
their Easter message. 

2. One cannot today, especially in Germany, speak of the Easter 
traditions of the primitive church without at least briefly going into 
their interpretation by the existential theology. That means, above all 
else, that one must go into their form critical analysis. In regard to 
this discussion the question especially concerns the historical value of 
these traditions, that is, whether the character of these accounts makes 
it possible, in spite of the criticism outlined above, to speak with any 
degree of certainty of the historical event which they seek to attest. 

We proceed now to examine the individual groups of accounts to 
see how the form critic proves them to be secondary and therefore lays 
them aside as historically worthless. The following are included among 
those accounts which this verdict says we must lay aside: 


1) All accounts which seek to “prove” the fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus, that is: 


a) The narratives of the empty grave, whose tendency—apparently 
already present in the Marcan form (16:6)—is shown in the inference: 


The grave is empty, ergo, Christ must have risen. The later legend of 
the guards at the grave with their perpetration of the deceit of the 
hierarchy (Matt. 27:62 ff., 28:11 ff.) is an attack against a variant 
inference from the discovery of the empty grave. 
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b) The histories which seek to prove both the earthly corporeality 
of the resurrected One and the identity of the crucified with the resur- 
rected body either through the exhibition of his wound marks (e.g., 
Luke 24:39, John 20:20), or through the report that he had eaten in 
the sight of and with the disciples (Luke 24:42 f., Acts 10:41). 

c) The brief accounts of Paul in I Cor. 15:5 ff. also belong here, for 
his list of the witnesses to the appearances of Christ seek, in an “annoy- 
ing” way, to furnish proof for the reality of the resurrection as an 
historical event. 

2) All histories which bear the character of the cult legends. To this 
category belong, on the one hand, the concluding narrative of Matthew 
28 in which it was attempted to anchor the baptismal practice of the 
primitive church to the Easter events and, on the other hand, the 
Synoptic Easter histories in which the faith in the coming of the Lord 
in the Communion of the early church had developed into narratives 
of appearances at mealtimes (Luke 24:30, Acts 1:4?, 10:41; John a1: 
12 f., Mark 16:14). 

3) All histories which contain commissionings of the disciples by 
Jesus. Among these accounts the Synoptic, because of their universalistic 
tendency (Matt. 28:16-20, Luke 24:44-49, Acts 1:4-8), and the 
Johannine, because of their essentially secondary character, are shown 
to be quite late formations of Hellenistic Christianity. 

What remains, then, when one excises all of these accounts on the 
ground that they are creations of a subsequent reflection? Not much. 
1) Traces of an earlier Galilean account of the appearance which, how- 
ever, in their present locations (Mark 16:7, 14:28) are recognizable 
as secondary interpolations. 2) Traces of an original appearance before 
Peter (Luke 24:34, I Cor. 15:5, Mark 16:7, perhaps Luke 22:32 and 
apparently Luke 5:1 ff., Matt. 16:17 ., Mark 9:5 ff.), which was 
probably reported in more detail at an earlier time. All in all we arrive 
at the following position: The earliest accounts have not been preserved, 
and the accounts which have been preserved are late and merely 
secondary forms. In view of this, the entire body of Easter traditions 
which have been preserved for us is unsuitable to provide us with the 
forms of the original traditions of the Easter event. Moreover, we must 
hold to the judgment that even the original form of these traditions 
described an event which was mythical and historically untrustworthy. 
3) This interpretation has become a communis opinio in wide circles 
of scholarly theology. Nevertheless, over against this the question must 
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be formulated anew: Does the state in which we find these traditions 
in the New Testament allow—or even demand—that we go behind 
the “mythical,” legendary, novelistic, and manifoldly contradictory ac- 
counts with their dogmatic and apologetic tendency to a previous fact? 
Is the Easter faith of the disciples actually understood and appraised 
correctly when one does not bring into view the Easter Event which 
redeems him and on which he fastens himself as the decisive element of 
that faith? This brings us to another question: Are the Easter faith 
and the Easter proclamation actually as disinterested in history as the 
existential theology maintains? 

When one minutely examines the critical analysis of the individual 
Easter accounts, he finds that a great deal of this analysis does not 
carry as much weight and is not as conclusive as it appears at first glance: 


1) a) It is not true that the point of the narratives which deal with 
the empty grave is to “prove” the resurrection. Indeed, it is true that a 
special tradition which Matthew used is the source of the accounts given 
by the guards at the grave and of the squelching of their accounts by the 
Jewish leaders. These accounts apparently owe their origin to the fact 
that they effectively served the purpose of countering the Jewish stories 
about thieves having stolen the body. But the older account of the 
empty grave sought neither to prove the resurrection of Jesus nor to 
provide merely the decisive impulse to belief in it. This account sought 
nothing more and nothing less than to set down an important and self- 
evident presupposition upon which the Easter faith must rest. That it 
had no independent meaning for the New Testament kerygma is seen 
in that neither the old Petrine tradition in the Acts nor the other pre- 
Pauline traditions, nor even Paul himself, expressly attests the empty 
grave, although they doubtless reckoned with it (see p. 291). At 
the most, one may say that the accounts of the empty grave and of 
the appearances of the risen One form, as it were, the two shells of an 
oyster which enclose the unseen pearl itself—the secret of the Easter 
event. The stress of the account does not lie in the Marcan conclusion 
“they said nothing to anyone,” but in the words of the angel with their 
two emphases, “he has risen,” and “you will see him.”* Likewise, the 





1. The statement by Mark here only incidentally notes that the discovery of the empty grave 
was not spread abroad by the first observers until the certainty of the Resurrection had already 
been awakened by the first appearances of the risen One (compare this with John 20:8; see 
p. 286). 


2. There is no reason to throw out this verse (Mark 16:7) as secondary for it was in the 
Marcan text which Matthew used (28:7) and was apparently in the one which Luke used also 
(cf. 24:7). This text contained the old tradition of a Galilean appearance. The silence of the 
women applies to the entire message of the angel and explains the fact that the appearance 
(or appearances), which Mark apparently reported later on, came as a complete surprise. 
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words of the angel, “see the place where they laid him,” are not intended 
to prove, but to proclaim. This is the first Easter proclamation, which 
certainly awakened no complete faith. Only in the further development 
of the Marcan history (Matt. 28:8, Luke 24:8) is there any mention 
of an awakened faith and even here only in the most allusory way. 
Whether John intends to attest for himself the wakening of the Easter 
faith in view of the finding of the empty grave is uncertain. Even 
though the phrase in 20:8 is to be translated as “he believed” (and not 
as “he was convinced” sc. of the finding) it would still be only an 
embryonic, incomplete faith such as frequently appears in the Fourth 
Gospel (see e.g., 8:30), for this other disciple also returned home as 
though nothing revolutionary had happened—that is, without in any 
way making use of his exciting knowledge. What was true of the women 
in Mark appears to hold true here also, for John said nothing to anyone 
until Jesus himself had been seen. 

On the whole we find that the empty grave—even though interpreted 
by an angelus interpres as a sign of the resurrection—is as yet no basis 
for faith. (We find specially in the variant form of the narrative given 
in Mark that additional testimony to the empty grave awakened no 
faith. Cf. Luke 24:11, 22 ff.; Mark 16:11).° If everything depended 
on this testimony it would be much more strongly stressed in this later 
form of the history. The most that one may assert to show the importance 
of this testimony in early Christendom is that evidently somewhat later 
men were said to have been witnesses of the empty grave as well as 
women (for only the witness of men had any validity among the Jews). 
Indeed, John 20:3 expressly mentions two men (cf. 8:17, Deut. 19:15) 
as witnesses to the empty grave (Luke 24:24—-verse 12 is hardly original; 
and John 20:3 ff.). But for all of these accounts it is typical that the 
discovery of the empty grave remains practically without effect. The 
report of it only subsequently wins importance as an indication of the 
reality of the resurrection of Jesus when the resurrection is proven by 
the appearances. 

b) But do not many of the appearance accounts with their massive 
proofs of the corporeality of the risen One show a perfidious tendency 
which must make one skeptical of their originality and trustworthiness? 
One will have to admit that his anti-Doceticism caused John to put 





3. It is different in Matthew where the movement of the disciples toward Galilee (28:11, 16) 
is an act of the Easter faith. But it is not a response to the testimony concerning the empty 
grave and the words of the angel (vs.7), but to the witnessing of the first appearance and to the 
command of the risen Christ himself( vs. 10). 
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more emphasis on the reality of the resurrection body and its identity 
with the crucified body (20:20, 25, 27). But this stress is seen throughout 
the whole Gospel and is also seen again in I John (for I John 1:1 at 
least applies to the resurrected Christ). This also corresponds to the 
same stress in the Hellenistic Luke (24:39 f., 41 ff.) who agrees with 
John in this respect. But these stresses do not mark the main concern 
of the accounts in question for they lie imbedded in narratives whose 
character is not that of the apologetic legends, and in general the Easter 
traditions (like the empty grave) find their real meaning only in 
relation to entirely different, even contrary, stresses (see pp. 297-298). 
We may thus ascertain that the accounts which tell of the resurrected 
Christ eating with his disciples are really the recollection by the disciples 
of the meals which they had with Christ—with the risen (Acts 10:41, 
apparently also 1:4; Mark 16:14) just as with the earthly Christ. That 
these recollections belong to the central core of the tradition can be 
seen by the apparent lack of any apologetic intention in them (Luke 
24:30; John 21:12 f.; cf. p. 288). 

c) The Pauline or rather pre-Pauline Easter traditions in I Cor. 15 
will also be seen in a false light if one views them as “proofs.” To begin 
with, it is not entirely certain whether the list of witnesses in vss. 5 ff. 
already belong to the tradition which Paul incorporated or whether it 
ended before “Cephas” or at least with the end of vs. 5. In any case, 
however, this list is not concerned with the proof of the resurrection of 
Jesus but with its attestation, and this attestation is part of the funda- 
mental concern of primitive Christendom from the first days on. 

2) Which of the Easter narratives can actually be declared to be 
cult legends? In any event, one could so classify all of the accounts of 
appearances, for epiphany accounts of the respective deities were an 
indispensable requisite in numerous Hellenistic cults. The appearances 
of Jesus in Matthew 28:17 ff. and John 20:19 ff. and especially in 
21:1 ff. might remind one of such heathen epiphanies. Especially might 
one understand the narrative in Luke 24:13 ff. as a variation of the 
oft recurring myth about a god appearing as an earthly wanderer. But 
the mutually exclusive diversity of these accounts indicates that even 
for the primitive Christian cult there was no authoritative epiphany 
account. Much less will these accounts allow themselves to be explained 
as attempts to set down the coming of Jesus in the Lord’s Supper in the 
form of history, for the accounts which one thinks of primarily in this 
connection (Luke 24:13 ff. with vs. 30; John 21:1 ff. with vs. 14) have 
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much too complex a character to allow one to reduce them to that one 
stress and to one such origin. Therefore, it happens that the majority 
of the accounts from the Easter time, in which meals are spoken of 
(Luke 24:41 ff., Acts 10:41, Mark 16:14), bear a completely non- 
cultic character. Similarly, the command to baptize in Matthew 28: 19 is 
only one stress in a wider context. For even in early Christendom the 
baptism belongs irrevocably to the fundamental elements of the gospel 
(cf. Hebrews 6:2), and therefore also to the last commissions of Jesus. 

3) That a commission from Jesus plays a role in many eastern 
narratives is certainly not a late but an original motif. It is true that 
final commissions belong to the usual elements of the parting speeches 
of great masters. But in contrast to this, the commissions which Jesus 
gave to his disciples referred to the same things which he wanted when 
he first called disciples who should become “apostles” (Mark 3:13 ff., 
Luke 6:13). In the same way, it is easily proven that, in opposition to 
some particularistic stresses, there is a pronounced universalistic mood 
throughout the whole gospel. This mood is especially obvious in Matthew, 
Luke, and John and was already inherent in the preaching of Jesus itself. 
Moreover, the commission to a single person (John 21:15 ff.) as well 
as the commission to a group (Matt. 28:18 ff., Luke 24:47, John 20: 
21 ff., Acts 1:8) can be traced back into the lifetime of Jesus (cf. Matt. 
16:18 f., Luke 22:32 with Matt. 18:18 and Mark 6:7; Luke 10:1 with 
Matt. 10:1 ff.). Although both forms doubtless belong to the original 
tradition, the commission to one individual, to Peter, is probably the 
primary one, for the commission from Jesus was certainly already a 
leading motif on the occasion of the first appearance before Peter just 
as much as at the last appearance (I Cor. 15:8) before Paul (this is 
especially unequivocal in the third account in Acts 26:16 ff.). We may 
plainly say that the fundamental structure of the appearance narratives 
contains the double-pointedness of the two basic motifs— “he lives!” 
and “he sends!” 

4) No one who views the subject without prejudice will dispute the 
fact that all of these narratives are partly the independent work of the 
evangelists, even though the authorities from whom they drew had 
already partly formulated and edited them. But, likewise, no one who 
keeps himself free from prejudice in the other direction will be able to 
deny that, with few exceptions, we have just as good tradition in the 
Easter narratives as we have in the other narratives about Jesus. Cer- 
tainly the tradition would not correspond to the historical facts in the 
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one case any more than in the other. But, if one must reckon with the 
element of human unreliability and with various modifying influences 
in all of the biblical accounts, then that must apply especially to the 
great “border events” of the Christ-event—the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection. Therefore one will have to reckon with the fact that in the 
testimonies to the resurrection of Jesus it is especially difficult to deter- 
mine exactly the actual events. But this much is still clear: All of these 
testimonies remain undecided upon unless supported by one independent 
event, and even then one can refuse to believe. The Easter narratives 
make this quite clear when they repeatedly tell us that men did refuse 
to believe even in spite of the message of the angels (Luke 24:11, 23 ff.), 
the testimony of eye-witnesses (John 20:25, Matt. 28:11 ff., Mark 16: 
11, 13 f.), and even in spite of the manifest reality of the risen One 
himself (Matt. 28:17, Luke 24:37, 41). 

All are united on the fact that the proclamation of the Easter events 
is the foundation for the Easter faith and, therefore, for the faith in 
Christ generally. Even Rudolf Bultmann says that the “That” of the 
Easter events is the decisive factor in the Easter message. The only 
debatable question is whether this Easter event stands alone in the Easter 
experiences of the first witnesses or whether these experiences point us 
back to a previous event as the decisive fact. There is no doubt but that 
the New Testament assumes the latter meaning, for even in the old 
Easter tradition from I Cor. 15 the oft repeated “he appeared, he was 
seen” is preceded by the fundamental statement “he was raised on the 
third day.” Likewise, the old Petrine kerygma in Acts 2 ff. repeatedly 
certifies that the intrinsic content of the apostolic testimonies was not 
only the beholding of the risen One (cf. 10:40 f., 13:31), but, above 
all else, the resurrection itself (cf. 1:22, 2:32, 3:15, 4:33, etc.). And 
if John lays all the stress on the experienced reality of the One who 
appeared to the disciples—a reality experienced with the ears, eyes, and 
hands—then he also testifies to the fact of Christ’s awakening from the 
dead and rising from the tomb. 


The Facts Testified to by the Easter Traditions 


Keeping in mind all of the precautions demanded of us by what has 
been said above, we will now seek to establish just what kind of events 
the Easter traditions which have come to us from primitive Christendom 
will allow us to recognize as facts. 
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1. We must begin with the negative statement that the New Testa- 
ment contains nothing which might be called an account of the actual 
raising of Jesus. This resurrection is nowhere recounted, and even the 
first mention of it—which comes from the mouth of an angel—is in the 
perfect tense. Therefore, since the first Easter messengers are heralds 
from the other world, it seems to be indicated that that event is itself 
primarily an other worldly event and that the Easter message is a 
message from God. 

The First Gospel (28: 2-4) offers as the first Easter account a peculiar 
narrative of an earthquake and the appearance of an angel who rolled 
the stone away from the grave. There is not a single word about Christ 
himself and this short account leaves the decisive question unanswered. 
Does this represent the resurrection event, or is it only to make visible 
an event which has already occurred in the other world? Without a 
doubt, the most important stress in this late account is the opening of 
the grave. But this is exactly the question. Is this opening of the grave 
recounted to explain the disappearance of the body which, although 
it is never mentioned, is thought of as having happened at the time of 
the opening, or is it recounted only as a subsequent sign of the invisible 
event of the resurrection which took place from the sealed grave? We 
may at least say that the descending angel signifies that the event with 
which we are concerned is an otherworldly occurrence while the earth- 
quake, like the one on Good Friday (Matt. 27:51, 54), is a sign that 
this otherworldly event also has to do with the whole “thisworldly” 
cosmos (see p. 299). But, in any case, we may detect here a 
stark, restraining awe before the mystery of the great event. But this 
lack of any account of the raising was soon perceived to be an omission in 
the Easter tradition and some men did not hesitate to fill in this gap 
with flowery imagination. An example of this is the noncanonical “Gospel 
of Peter” which tells of the resurrection itself in the following manner: 
“But in the night in which the Lord’s Day was drawing on, as the 
soldiers kept guard two by two in a watch, there was a great voice in 
the heavens. And they saw the heavens opened, and two men descend 
from thence with great light, and approach the tomb. And that stone 
which was put at the door rolled of itself, and made way in part; and 

the tomb was opened, and both the young men entered it. When, 
therefore, these soldiers saw it, they awakened the centurion and the 
elders—for they too were close by keeping guard; and as they declared 
what things they had seen, again they see three men coming forth from 
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the tomb and two of them supporting one, and a cross following them. 
And of the two, the head reached unto the heavens, but the head of 
him that was led by them overpassed the heavens.”’ The stone which 
rolled away by itself, the cross which moved by itself, the three figures 
which towered up to heaven, one of which—naturally the risen One 
himself— even towered above the heavens, are clearly imaginative 
creations which are foreign to the New Testament itself. Only in a late 
Latin manuscript is this account—in a shortened and somewhat changed 
form—imposed upon Mark 16:3. 

2. The New Testament relates only events which are the result of 
the real event and which affirm ¢o ipso the reality of this event. There 
are the two previously mentioned groups of events (see p. 285) and 
the two go together. There is the discovery of the empty grave and there 
are the appearances of the risen One. Of these two groups of events the 
second is older and intrinsically more important and it stood by itself 
as a permanent part of the early Christian kerygma (see pp. 293-294). 
In spite of this, however, let us not assert that the account of the empty 
grave is a legend which sprang up later on.* The oldest forms of the 
Easter tradition make it clear that they take into account the fact of the 
empty tomb even though they do not expressly testify to it. In the 
tradition quoted by Paul in I Cor. 15:4 the two short sentences “He was 
buried” and “He is risen” are joined together in the attempt to say that 
the risen One is the One who was previously buried. In other words, 
Jesus rose from the grave in which he had been laid three days before. 
For Paul himself it would have been an absurdity to have preached the 
resurrection of Jesus had he thought that the corpse of Jesus still lay 
in the sealed grave at Jerusalem. And obviously Peter would not have 
been able to assert before the people at Jerusalem that God had raised 
Jesus (Acts 2:24 and preceding) if everyone could have proven that 
the body of Jesus lay in the grave like all the rest of the dead, especially 
King David whose tombstone was known to every child in Jerusalem 
(Acts 2:29). In any case, the author must have presupposed the empty 
grave when he reported such words from Peter. Moreover, the old 
Jewish-Christian kerygma which is worked into the speeches in Acts 2 ff. 





4. Even if there are some clues in the New Testament which indicate that the resurrection 
and the exaltation were looked upon as one event at an early stage in the understanding of these 
events, still that does not mean that there were not accounts of the empty grave also circulating 
among the fellowship. Later on John, who viewed the crucifixion and the exaltation as one 
event (cf. 3:14; 8:28; 12:32-34), and Luke, who joined the death and ascension of Jesus in 
the one concept of the “taking up,” testified most emphatically that the grave was found 
to be empty on Easter morning. 
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shows by its interpretation (2:27, 31; 13:35-37) of Psalm 16:10 (“he 
will not see corruption”) that it presupposes the empty grave. But, even 
with all of this, it is naturally not yet “proven” that the grave was empty 
on Easter morning. Outside of the unanimity of the tradition, however, 
the thing that speaks most strongly for the empty grave is the silence 
of the Jews. They were silent before the apostolic message, in which 
the vital point was the proclaiming of the resurrection of Jesus. 

In primitive Christendom the fact of the empty grave was a universal 
presupposition and soon came to be expressly attested. But it was just 
as universally acknowledged that the discovery of the empty grave had 
awakened no faith, but only fear, perplexity, and grief (Mark 16:5; Luke 
24:4, 22 ff.; John 20:9 f., 11 ff.),° for the discovery by itself is ambiguous 
(cf. John 20:2, 13, 15; also Matt. 28:13). Likewise, the heavenly inter- 
pretation of the discovery through the mouth of the angel had, as we 
established earlier (see p. 286), no decisive meaning for the Easter 
faith (see Mark 16:8). However, the joy of the women in Matthew 28:8 
and their remembrance of the Easter prophecy of Jesus in Luke 24:8 
suggest the waking of faith (see p. 286). Perhaps this is also sug- 
gested in the naming of these women in Luke 24:8 as opposed to the 
unbelieving apostles (vs. 11). John completely passed over the witness of 
the angels as unimportant (20:12 ff.). The only decisive source of the 
Easter faith is the appearance and the speech of the risen One himself. 

Only in the light of Easter—a light which proceeded from Jesus 
himself—do the disciples and the women come to look on the dis- 
covery of the empty grave and the other Easter prophecies (cf. Luke 
24:25 ff., 32; John 20:9) as supports for the Easter faith and the 
Easter message. Likewise, it is only then that they comprehend 
that the whole magnitude of the event is to be seen in the light 
of the Scriptures. That is, it is only then that they come to see this 
event as the fulfillment of the messianic prophecies. This comprehension 
is even present in the shortest form of the kerygma in I Cor. 15:4 (“‘ac- 
cording to the Scriptures”; cf. Acts 2:24 ff., 13:32 ff.). Then, of course, 
the discovery of the empty grave on Sunday morning acquires a special 
importance for the anchoring of the Easter event in history. On Saturday 
evening the grave was still closed. In the mystery of the Easter night the 
wonder of the Resurrection occurred (just as the wonder of the Incarna- 
tion occurred in the mystery of Christmas night). The historical designa- 





5. We have already spoken of the controversial exception in John 20:8 (see p. 286). 
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tion “on the third day’® (as also “under Pontius Pilate”) belongs to 
the oldest Easter testimonies and is one of the basic elements of the 
primitive Christian confessions in I Cor. 15:4 and Acts 10:40 (cf. Mark 
8:31, 9:31, 10:34, Luke 24:7, 46). 

And finally, the accounts of the empty grave have another significance 
in that they constantly place women in the foreground. Only the 
later traditions (Luke 24:24, John 20:3 ff.) add the information that 
there were also disciples who saw the empty grave with their own eyes 
(see p. 286). In the Passion stories the women play a more glorious 
role than the men and this is even truer in the case of the Easter stories.’ 
It is the loyalty of the women which makes them the first witnesses of 
the empty grave and therefore the first evangelists.* Indeed, there was 
apparently one tradition according to which the risen One first appeared 
to women—or a woman—(cf. Matt. 28:9 f., John 20:14 ff., Mark 16:9; 
see p. 295 f.). In any case, the women also play an important role 
in the second group of Easter traditions—the appearance narratives— 
although, strikingly enough, this is not the case in the oldest traditions 
known to us (see p. 295). 

3. The oldest traditions of Christ’s appearances are set down in the 
short accounts in Acts and in I Cor. 15. Both forms prove that, not the 
empty grave, but the appearances of the resurrected One and the fact 
of the resurrection are joined together and belong unconditionally to the 
earliest kerygma: “He was raised on the third day in accordance with 
the scriptures and he appeared” (I Cor. 15:4 f.). 


The short accounts in Acts (e.g., 2:32, 3:15, etc.) mention the appear- 
ances only in 10:40 f. and 13:31, but they are presumed every time. 
Indeed, they give no names (apart from 1:13, 23) but it is clear that it 


6. Therefore all of the “history of religion” examples, in which the “third day” occurs in a 
similar way, have significance merely as essentially irrelevant parallels. Likewise, all of the 
attempts to find the origin of the “third day” in the Old Testament prophecies (Jonah 1:17, 
Hosea 6:2) stand on a weak foundation. 





7. That the names of the women in Mark 16:1 are a repetition of 15:40 and 47 is no proof 
for the secondary character of the history in Mark 16:1 ff. It only shows that the Easter 
tradition which Mark used was originally disseminated independently and was first joined to the 
Passion accounts by him. 


8. From the account in Matthew (28:1; cf. 27:61) one might well conclude that the women 
came to the grave with faithful expectation. According to the account in Mark the women came 
on Easter morning to anoint the body of Jesus although a normal burial has already been 
reported in 15:46, and the body had already been in the grave for over 3 hours. But this must 
not be regarded as the sign of a secondary account, for the author of the Third Gospel, who 
expressly records the preparation of the ointment on Friday evening (23:56) as well as the 
formal burial (23:53), obviously considers this course of events to be possible. This is even more 
significant if the writer of the Third Gospel were actually Luke the physician. 
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is especially the Apostles (cf. 2:14, 5:32, 18; 4:33) who are meant when 
it is said in 2:32 that “we all are witnesses.” 

The list in I Cor. 15, whether it already belonged to the tradition 
which Paul incorporated or was added by him (see p. 287), is 
certainly based upon old tradition (cf. vs. 3). Since Paul here mentions 
only the names of Peter and James, it is not impossible that he received 
this report of the appearances of Jesus during the first visit which he 
made to Jerusalem as a Christian, for those were the only two men 
whom he saw and with whom he spoke on that occasion (Gal. 1:18). 
If this conjecture is true, then we actually have a splendidly testified 
tradition before us in I Cor. 15:3 ff. 

Paul here enumerates six appearances, apparently set down in two 
sets of three each (vs. 5 f. and vs. 7 f.), with an appearance to an 
individual at the beginning, followed by one or two appearances to 
groups.’ This arrangement, and especially the expression “last of all” 
in vs. 8, makes it clear that this old tradition, or at least Paul, already 
reckoned with a definite number of witnesses and with a definite period 
of time” in regard to the appearances. The succession of witnesses ends 
with Paul. The later appearances of Christ (Acts 7:56, 18:9, 22:17 f., 
23:11, II Cor. 12:9) are of a different kind and do not belong to the 
Easter kerygma. 

The formulation of the list sounds as though Paul sought to name all 
of the Easter appearances which had become known to him, or at least 
to name all of those who had witnessed these appearances. Two of these 
appearances, however, are not mentioned in the Gospels—the one before 
the more than five hundred brethren" and the one before James.” The 
Gospels do list three of the appearances given by Paul—the appearance 
to Peter (Luke 24:34; cf. John 21:15 ff.), to the twelve, or more 





g. In this respect the appearance to Paul falls outside our consideration. Whether one may 
freely speak of a “pattern of the appearances of Christ’’ appears questionable to me although 
such can be found in the Gospels also. Compare Matt. 28:9 f. with vs. 16 ff.; Luke 24:13 f. 
with vs. 36 ff.; John 20:14 ff. with vs. 19 ff. (and Mark 16:9, 12) with vs. 14 ff.). Moreover, 
the priority of the appearance to an individual over the appearance to a group corresponds to 
the priority of the commission to an individual over the commission given to a group (cf. p. 288). 

10. As Luke was writing Acts a tradition became known to him which set the time of the 
appearances at 40 days (Acts 1:3; 10:41 W-Text; cf. 13:31). Apparently Luke and the other 
evangelists did not know this tradition as they were writing their Gospels. 

11. Ernst von Dobschiitz (Easter and Pentecost, 1903) sought to identify this appearance 
with the event at Pentecost and the 500 brethren with the fellowship produced by that event, 
but this hypothesis is generally unaccepted—and rightly so. 

12. The appearance to James was first recounted in detail in an apocryphal tradition in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (cf. p. 296). 
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correctly, to the eleven (Matt. 28:16 ff., John 20:26 ff.), and to all the 
apostles (Luke 24:36 ff.; cf. vs. 33). However, the Gospels do record 
five appearances which Paul does not seem to have known about, but 
which are certainly early traditions. These five appearances are: to the 
women on the return from the grave in Matt. 28:9 f.; to the disciples 
on the road to Emmaus” in Luke 24:13 ff. (Mark 16:12 f.); to Mary 
Magdalene in John 20:11 ff. (Mark 16:9 f.) ; to the ten disciples without 
Thomas in John 20:19 ff.; and to the seven disciples on the Sea of 
Tiberius in John 21:1 ff. 

The absence of the women is most striking if one compares the Pauline 
list with the Easter accounts in the Gospels, even if it may be assumed 
that there may have been women among the more than five hundred 
“brethren” mentioned in I Cor. 15:6. “Brethren” is here, as frequently 
elsewhere (cf. esp. Acts 16:40), merely a designation for all Christians, 
including women. Moreover, we find the same situation in Luke, who 
is usually known as the one who placed a good many women in the 
foreground of his accounts. But in his Gospel he recounts no appearance 
to women, and even in Acts it is obvious that only the men are thought 
of in connection with the witnesses to the resurrection (e.g., 10:40 f., 
13:31, 1:21 f.). One can, therefore, conclude that Paul and Luke 
followed the specificially Jewish-Christian traditions in which, as we 
have previously (p. 286) mentioned, the witness of women was not ac- 
cepted as evidence. Apparently Paul was the only one to whom it 
mattered that some of the witnesses whom he specified still lived. 

4. In drawing the distinction between Paul and the Gospel writers 
the point is not that we intend to derive a complete list of the Easter 
witnesses from the evangelists. They were all apparently satisfied to 
present a selection of what seemed to them to be the most significant 
appearance accounts. The point we are making is that these selections 
certainly cannot be reconciled to one another. The starkest contradictions 
arise when we seek to find out where and to whom Jesus first appeared. 

In the first place, we have already mentioned (p. 293) the tradition 
(cf. Matt. and John) that women were honored with the first appear- 
ance of Christ. According to another, and perhaps older, tradition it 
was Peter (I Cor. 15:5, Luke 24:34) who first saw Jesus and who was 
rehabilitated at that time and commissioned anew (cf. John 21:15 ff., 
Luke 22:32; see p. 288). In the Lucan account it is an open question 





13. A number of evidences of an older tradition (especially in vs. 21 and 24) are exhibited 


in this account, which in the form critical sense seeks to present an original myth in the form of 
a novel. 
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as to whether or not the appearance to the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus was the first. According to a Jewish-Christian tradition in 
the Gospel to the Hebrews the first appearance was to James."* 

Secondly, the apparently incomplete Marcan account (cf. Note 2) 
keeps us from knowing exactly where Mark located the appearances— 
whether (only) in Galilee (16:7) or (also) in Jerusalem (vs. 8.) 
Evidently these appearances were recounted in the lost ending. Matthew 
and John know of appearances in Jerusalem and in Galilee, Luke only 
knows of those in Jerusalem.” If, however, Christ was seen in Jerusalem 
as well as in Galilee, where was he seen first? Did the appearance to 
Peter take place in Jerusalem as Luke assumes, or in Galilee as the 
addition to the Fourth Gospel seems to indicate in Chapter 21 (which 
perhaps contains a late tradition) ? These questions cannot be answered 
with certainty. 

Thus, from the very beginning, these difficulties in the Easter accounts 
have played a large part in the arguments against their trustworthiness. 
But, on the other hand, we must remember that we are faced with 
greater or lesser contradictions in almost every place where we have 
parallel accounts. This is true in the Gospels and even in Acts (cf. the 
three accounts of the Road to Damascus!). The beautiful sentences of 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, with which he pleads for justice in handling 
the Gospels, seem to apply especially to the Easter narratives: “When 
Livy and Polybius, and Dionysius (of Halicarnassus), and Tacitus each 
recount the very same event, even the very same siege, with so many 
differing circumstances that the circumstances of the one accuse the 
circumstances of the other of being nothing but lies, has anyone ever 
used this as a basis for denying the event, in which they agree? Now if 
Livy and Dionysius and Polybius and Tacitus are so openly and hon- 
orably handled by us, so that we do not put them on the rack concerning 
every syllable, why then do we not also allow such open and honorable 
treatment in the case of Matthew and Mark and Luke and John?” What 
is true of Livy and all the historians is also reasonable in the case of 
Matthew and his fellow evangelists. The thing that Lessing presupposed, 
namely, that the accounts which disagree on the particulars still agree 
on the “it came to pass” itself, applies to the accounts of the Easter 





14. One can also find a trace of this tradition in I Cor. 15:7 if he assumes that the two series 
of appearances represent traditions of Easter appearances which were originally independent 
and which were first brought together in this pattern either by Paul or his source. 

15. This also supports the view that the source which Luke used came from Jerusalem 
(cf. p. 295). This would also answer the question as to why Luke almost entirely passes over 
the development of Christianity in Galilee, except for the brief note in 9:31. 
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event in an even greater measure. Besides, we are justified in considering 
that there must necessarily have been contradictions present in the 
reporters themselves in regard to an event as incomprehensible and 
exciting as the Easter event. Indeed, it is possible that it is of the 
essence of the Easter event that it is not comprehensible as unequivocal 
history (see below). 

5. As we have already said, what is more important is that there is 
such a thoroughing agreement in the appearance accounts in spite of 
the contradictions in the various details. This is seen, in the next place, 
in the statements about the essential nature of the resurrection body, 
for these statements show a most remarkable unity in diversity. The 
resurrected One is entirely unearthly: he comes and goes through closed 
doors in John 20:19, 26; he is suddenly present in Luke 24:15, 36— 
like an apparition, vs. 37—and disappears just as suddenly in vs. 31, 51; 
because of his unearthly nature he may not be touched in John 20:17, 
and he is not recognized even by those who once were quite close to him 
(John 20:14, 21:4, Luke 24:16). Perhaps this unearthly nature also 
made it possible for Christ to appear simultaneously to different men in 
different places. This surmise, which is especially suggested in the 
allusions in Luke 24:34 f., would make it seem that the contradictions 
as to the place and the occasion of the first appearance may be viewed 
in a different light. In at least this one aspect it may be possible for us 
to realize why it is that the Easter event is not comprehensible as 
unequivocal history. 


But it is also affirmed (partly in these same accounts) that the resur- 
rected Jesus participates in the earthly nature of this world. Luke (24: 
39) has him say that he has flesh and bones. Likewise, in Luke, Jesus 
eats before the disciples (Luke 24:42 f.) and has mealtime fellowship 
with them just as he did during his lifetime (Acts 10:41, 1:4; cf. John 
21:5 ff.). The resurrected One allows himself to be touched (Matt. 
28:9) and even invites it (Luke 24:39, John 20:27). He bears the 
nail wounds in his body and according to John he also bears the side 
wound.’ In Luke and John the unearthly and the earthly stresses stand 
right next to one another—indeed, they are inseparably bound up with 





16. Is the difference between vs. 17 and vs. 27 in John 20 to be explained by saying that 
Jesus has gone to heaven in the meantime? Such a peculiar concept does not even come to mind 
anywhere else in John. 

17. These are the kind of stresses which some seek to do away with on the ground that they 


are “proofs” for the reality of the Resurrection and therefore secondary (see p. 283 f. and 
pp. 286-287 under 1b). 
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298 Interpretation 
one another. Has the earthly stress been added to a purely spiritual 
portrait, or vice versa? That is, must we account for either a Hebraic 
or an Hellenistic interpolation? No, there is no interpolation, for the 
evangelists are obviously convinced that it is precisely this discordant 
duplicity which is characteristic of the reality of the resurrection. They 
are of one mind with Paul in this respect. It now becomes extraordinarily 
meaningful that Paul has this same duplicity when he speaks of the 
eschatological resurrection. Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom 
of God (I Cor. 15:50), and yet Paul reckons throughout with a bodily 
resurrection when the earthly body will be changed into a spiritual 
body (vs. 44), when the mortal body will be reclothed and assumed 
into the heavenly body (vs. 53 ff.). What applies to the future resurrec- 
tion of the dead applies also to the Prototype, the resurrection of Jesus, 
and vice versa. That is, the resurrection of Jesus is no reviving of the dead 
such as occurred at Nain and elsewhere.” The one is a spiritual, the 
other a worldly, reality. And yet, this invisible, heavenly reality incor- 
porates the body which died on the cross and lay in the grave. 

The whole New Testament is of one accord in making this distinction 
between the resurrection of Jesus and the raisings from the dead. Unlike 
Lazarus, Tabitha, and the rest, Jesus did not die again (Rom. 6:9)—he 
died only once (Heb. 9:27 f.)—and he will never return to corruption 
(Acts 13:34). This distinction goes even further in that Lazarus and 
the others who were temporarily called back to life were seen by many 
people, including unbelievers (cf. John 11:45 ff., 12:9, Luke 7:11 f., 
8:52?). Jesus was only seen by those whom God had previously appointed 
to be witnesses (Acts 10:41). For them it was a reply to their faith, 
or, rather, a summons to a new faith. The Easter tradition thus places 
the appearances of the resurrected Christ directly in the history of the 
redemptive acts of God. The tradition certainly is not silent about doubt, 
even that of the “chosen witnesses” (Matt. 28:17, Luke 24:37 ff., John 
20:25). This stress, at least in Matthew, is not some later, apologetic 
formation which is intended to overcome doubts. It is rather a piece of 
ancient tradition and was only given to show how this doubt concerning 
the reality and the identity of the resurrected Christ was actually over- 
come—through personal observation (Luke 24:39) and through the 
tactile proof of his physical reality (Luke 24:39 f., 41 ff.; John 20:27). 
But the actuality of the resurrection is never held up before the 








18. That is a remarkably clumsy misunderstanding, or at least an easily misunderstood mode 
of expression, on the part of Rudolf Bultmann. 
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unbelievers” as proof. That is also true in Acts 17:31 where, in my 
opinion, it is not said that God gave a “proof” but the “possibility of 
faith” or a “summons to faith” when he raised Jesus from the dead. It is, 
therefore, a radical deviation from the New Testament resurrection 
testimony when the Gospel of Peter says that the heathen soldiers and 
the Jewish elders were witnesses of the resurrection event itself (see 
p. 291). The seeing of the resurrected One is the seeing of faith 
and exactly corresponds to the earthly-heavenly nature of this One, 
for it beholds the One who has entered into earthly reality—and in this 
respect the seeing and the touching go hand in hand—and yet it beholds 
in him the heavenly One, the wholly Other. 

6. Perhaps this “double seeing,” which corresponds to the twofold 
nature of the resurrection body, also helps us to grasp something of 
the real mystery of Easter—the resurrection itself. It is intrinsically 
“incomprehensible” because it is an event of the otherworldly “history” 
in the realm of heavenly reality. But in the appearances of the resur- 
rected Jesus this heavenly reality was, for a definite period of time, 
visible and comprehensible in this world. Thus there was called forth 
on Easter that unheard of change which took place in the disciples of 
Jesus and therefore in history. 

Paul found the following formula to express the unique reality of 
the Resurrection: The resurrection of Jesus is the beginning of the New 
Creation. In saying this, it is also declared that the Easter event not 
only ratifies itself in the gospel and in faith, but also “in the world.” 
It is immediately concerned with the world of the old creation. The 
new creation is not a creatio ex nihilo like the old creation, for the old 
creation will be changed and incorporated in the new. And even this 
happened prototypically in Christ, for his resurrection body is the body 
which died on the cross and lay in the grave and which has been 
changed into a new Creature. And that happened “on the third day.” 
The witnesses of the Easter event and the followers of the developing 
church knew that our individual salvation in the Kingdom of Life and 
the redemption of the world depended upon the fact that the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, itself a mystery of God, was an event of otherworldly 
reality, and yet an event which occurred at a definite point in the history 


of this world of ours—on the third day after his death and burial, under 
Pontius Pilate. 


19. The disbelief of the disciples in Luke 24:41 (not that in vs. 11) is actually (according 
to vs. 34 f.) preparation for belief as the “joy” and the “wonder” testify. Such “disbelief,” 
which itself strives to be overcome, is also to be found elsewhere (cf. Mark 9:24; also Luke 
1:34). 





























The Splendour Glorious 


An Easter Sermon 


by Iain WILSoNn 


“|. itis I myself...” —LUKE 24:39. 


Two days ago we Christians submitted ourselves to the historical fact 
that Jesus Christ died. After being lashed and taunted and manhandled, 
he was nailed to a cross, where he hung for six hours until his heart had 
ceased to beat. Then he was removed, and buried in a rock-tomb. 
He was dead and gone. 

Today we Christians celebrate the historical fact that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead. He rose, and ate and drank wiih his disciples, and 
let them handle his body. This is his resurrection, which seals for us his 
identity as the Son of God. He is “designated Son of God in power 
according to the Spirit of holiness by his resurrection from the dead” 
(Rom. 1:4). We rejoice in the knowledge that he is alive now, and that 
all things are subject to him. 

Now: either we are right, or we are wrong. 

If we are wrong, then we are as Paul describes us, “‘of all men most to 
be pitied” (I Cor. 15:19): pitied, because we have lent ourselves to a 
perverse delusion. We are rightly a source of sardonic amusement to 
those who believe themselves to be realists; and a source of irritation 
to those who are in a hurry to refashion human thought and life on 
what they conceive to be rational lines. 

If we are right, then life has been completely transformed for us by a 
truth whose effects pass imagination. With explosive force this truth 
has shattered all that experience and reflection could have told us, and 
has introduced us into an entirely new realm of being. Everything that 
we thought or knew apart from the Resurrection must now be revised 
and redirected in the light of the Resurrection. We are living in a 
new universe. 


I 


Christian faith is based wholly upon a great unique event, of which 
the Resurrection is the climax. The Resurrection is the accomplishment 
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of that which began in Bethlehem: it is the completion of the Incarna- 
tion. As the Incarnation is unique, so the Resurrection is unique. It 
cannot be duplicated, has no parallel, stands alone. If the event of the 
Resurrection has any meaning, then that meaning must be conveyed 
to us in and through the event itself, and not by reference to any 
other event. 

This needs to be said and understood, if only to dispose of that 
persistent and sentimental tendency on the part of those of us who live 
in the northern hemisphere, to confuse the meaning of the Resurrection 
with the fact of the Spring season. It is manifest that Easter, as popularly 
understood and crudely commercialized, has been reduced to the level 
of a Spring festival. I have, for example, known a congregation to 
listen appreciatively to a sermon in which they were told that if they 
wanted to know what the Resurrection means, then they should simply 
look around them at the budding hedgerows. 

The minister who said that made a mistake. New grass and flutter- 
ing jonquils are neither an analogy of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
nor a Clue to its meaning. What we sometimes describe as the “annual 
miracle” of Spring obscures, rather than makes clear, that which 
happened in the Resurrection. For Spring is strictly one season among 
the others, one phase in the rhythm of nature, with no special power 
of endurance, proving no more than any other season. It is true that 
Spring may evoke in our minds a thrilling and half-defined hope of some 
enduring freshness and youth and innocence. But Spring cannot fulfill 
the hope it announces. 

It is not in any such analogy that the Resurrection is to be under- 
stood. In his arising from the grave, Christ strikes clean across the 
pattern of the expected, and if there is any “explanation” of the event, 
then it is furnished in and through the event itself—more truly, in and 
through him who is risen. 


II 


The Resurrection is unique, and it is this uniqueness that is one reason 
why so many men find it difficult to believe that it took place. 

Even Christian men and women find that belief difficult. Nor is this 
surprising. Belief in the Resurrection never was easy, not even for the 
men who had been the companions and followers of Jesus; and there 
is no reason to assume that it will be any easier for people like ourselves. 
In the 24th chapter of his Gospel, Luke indicates several reasons why 
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Christ’s own followers faltered and came to a halt before the fact of 
the Resurrection. When we examine these reasons, we discover that they 
have a curiously modern ring. We also discover that they are all over- 
borne by the sheer authority of Christ, registering itself upon us in 
experience. 

Luke says, for example, that when Mary Magdalene and the other 
women reported that Christ had risen, the apostles paid little attention 
to them. They did not believe the women, dismissing what they said as 
an “idle tale.” Crushed as they were by the collapse of their hopes, and 
of their own characters, it must have been with impatience that these 
exhausted men heard the stammered accounts brought by the women. 
Jesus had allowed himself to be done to death by his enemies. Against 
that brutal and indisputable fact, this “miracle” was simply incredible. 
It was one thing to believe in the miracles of the living Jesus with whom 
they had kept company, but another and impossible thing to believe in 
a miracle wrought by a dead Jesus. 

There are many who do not really believe in the Resurrection, and 
for the same reason. They do not believe in a miracle of such propor- 
tions: “the dead are not raised.” 

Yet, the skeptical apostles did not remain skeptical. Still unimpressed 
by the testimony of the women, a moment came for them when they 
found themselves in the presence of One who spoke to them on his 
own account, and who said “It is I, myself. ... What you heard those 
others tell you in their stumbling fashion, I now tell you directly . . . 
I am not an idle tale.” 

That is what has happened, or what is going to happen sooner or 
later, to all of us who have once felt the compulsion of Jesus Christ. 
We may be unconvinced by the testimony of others, but a time comes 
when more and more clearly we hear One saying to us “It is I myself. . . 
speaking to you, yourself.” Our doubtings are set aside by the simple 
authority of that voice. We may be baffled by the prodigious mystery of 
the miracle, but we can no longer deny that Christ lives. 


III 


Luke speaks of another kind of disbelief. He says that when Jesus 
stood in their midst, the apostles were alarmed, thinking that they saw a 
spirit. Perhaps they had very dim ideas of what a spirit was: but they 
were sure that it could not be Jesus himself. They were trying to explain 
what was happening by saying that it was some form of hallucination. 
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some subjective experience, which had no genuinely objective cause 
or counterpart. 

Many people would still explain the Resurrection in such terms, as 
an experience which can be adequately accounted for by reference to 
our own psychological structure and potentialities. 

But once more, a masterful voice addresses us: “It is I, myself.” The 
insistence in those words is unmistakable. It is as if he were saying, 
“You cannot explain this simply in terms of what you are... . I am not 
your creation. . . . I live in my own right. .. . You are not dealing with 
a wraith, but with a reality.” 


That, too, accords with Christian experience. For more and more 
clearly, as we continue in discipleship, we come to the breathtaking 
understanding that it is not only we, the learners, who are alive, but that 
our Teacher lives also. 


IV 


Perhaps the most deeply moving of the reasons mentioned by Luke, 
for inability to believe in the Resurrection, is that which is significantly 
placed last. He tells us that after all this, “they still disbelieved for joy.” 

Something of the overwhelming meaning of that which had happened 
was beginning to pour across their doubt and fear. The truth was already 
claiming them. Their hearts were already shaken, already yielding 
assent; but their intellects were still rebellious. Their ears were already 
picking up the first amazing intimations of a triumphant music coming 
from beyond the frontiers of human experience: but the meaning was 
so inexpressibly good, the music so unbounded in its joy, that these dis- 
couraged men could not immediately accustom themselves to it, and it 
was more than they could bear. 

They had forsaken Jesus, but this meant that they were forgiven. His 
enemies had crucified him, but this meant that he was vindicated. The 
presence in their midst of the Risen Lord meant that the awful and 
seemingly irreducible facts of death and failure had been dislodged 
and swept away. It meant that an amazing new life was opening up 
before them, and as one vast range of meaning after another began to 
unfold itself before them, they had to close their eyes against a splendour 
too glorious to be borne, and bar their imagination against such grace. 

That is the situation of many of us. Disillusioned by our own failures, 
disappointed in other men, wounded by misfortune, we are “slow of 
heart to believe.”” We have been helpless as death struck blindly and 
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irrationally, and have abandoned any hope of making some sense out 
of it all—out of the confusion of our lives. 

There is a divine tenderness in the voice that says, “O foolish men, 
and slow of heart to believe.” And there is a majestic authority in the 
voice that says “It is I, myself. . . .” “It is J who offer you the joy of 
renewed hope. It is J who bring you good tidings of great joy. You have 
never yet found me untrustworthy, and I do not deceive you now. If the 
love of God were not infinite, I would have told you. It is I, myself, by 
whose word you may dare to accept forgiveness and eternal life.” 

This is our great and good news, and the reason for our joy on Easter 
Day. Now we know and believe that on the other side of all that man 
thinks and does—on that other side, where God has his being, there is 
One who identifies himself, who says to us, “It is I, myself”: and the 
One who so speaks is Jesus Christ. 
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The Israel of God 


Israel and the Incarnation 


by T. F. TorRANCE 


From the very beginning the Christian church thought of itself as Israel 
in the new phase of its election marked by the Incarnation. That is 
apparent in the favourite term employed by the New Testament to 
designate the church: ekklésta.* In profane Greek ekklésia was used to 
describe the assembly of citizens summoned together by a_ herald 
(kéryx) for public duty. Something of that naturally remains in the 
New Testament term, particularly the calling out of the church, through 
the proclamation (kérygma) of the herald, but it is the special use of 
ekklesia in the Septuagint that gives the New Testament its technical 
term for the church. In the Septuagint ekklésia refers to the congrega- 
tion regarded collectively as a people and as a whole, rather than to 
the actual assembly or meeting of the people. Behind the Greek ekklésia 
there lies the Hebrew qahal or some cognate word from the same root. 
The Old Testament as a rule employs two terms to describe Israel as 
the congregation of God, ‘edhah and qahal, and both are translated 
at different times by two Greek words, synagégé, and ekklésia. More and 
more the Old Testament writers, in its later books, prefer the term 
gahal, usually rendered by ekklésia, but Judaism came more and more 
to prefer the term synagogé. Thus when the Christian church came to 
refer to itself as the ekklésia rather than synagdgé (with one or two ex- 
ceptions ), it was clearly claiming to be “the Israel of God” in distinction 
from the synagogue. 

Two further elements in the concept of qahal-ekklésia should be 
noted here: (a) The fact that qahal comes from the same root as gol, 
the word for “voice,” suggests that the Old Testament gahal was the 
community summoned by the Divine Voice, by the Word of God. It was 
the people of the voice of the Word of God. Of that concept ekklésia 
is a very apt translation, indicating as it does the community of “the 
called” (klétoi) of God. Ekklésia is church, not in any sociological or 











*See for the following article on ekklésia in Kittel, Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament (Stuttgardt; Kohlhammer, 19). 
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political sense of assembly, and it is not, therefore, in any sociological or 
political continuity with Israel. It is church as act of God, as the com- 
munity called into being and created by God’s Word. (b) In line with 
that is the fact that the Old Testament qahal was first established at Sinai 
when God came and spoke, when his Voice was heard by all Israel, and 
his Word founded the covenant-community. That was known as “the 
day of the qahal,” and so qahal came to have a special significance as the 
community brought into covenant relation with God for sacrifice and 
worship, and for the special end of revelation. Qahal denotes the Old 
Testament church actively engaged in God’s purpose of revelation and 
salvation, that is, caught up in the mighty events whereby God inter- 
venes redemptively in history, and involved in the forward thrust of 
the covenant toward final and universal fulfillment. Qahal is the com- 
munity expecting eschatological redemption. In that sense it is appro- 
priated in the New Testament to denote the community in which the 
covenant promises of God to Israel are fulfilled in Jesus Christ and in 
the pouring out of his Spirit. Far from being an off-shoot of Israel, the 
Christian church is Israel gathered up in Jesus Christ who recapitulates 
in himself the historico-redemptive service of Israel and who, after ful- 
filling and transcending all its hopes, launches it out again in its servant- 
mission laden with the Word of reconciliation for all mankind. 

What place are we to assign to God’s ancient people, the old Israel. 
under the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ? 


The Old Israel and the Incarnation 


(1) The whole historico-redemptive movement revealed in the Old 
and New Testaments is to be regarded as essentially one. The Old 
Testament speaks of the Coming One, and the Coming Kingdom; the 
New Testament speaks of the One who has come, and of the Kingdom 
as having arrived in Jesus Christ himself. The Old Testament is the 
revelation of the verbum incarnandum; the New Testament is the 
revelation of the verbum incarnatum: the center of gravity in both is 
the Incarnation itself, to which the Old Testament is stretched out in 
expectation, and the New Testament looks back in fulfillment. This 
one movement throughout the Old Testament and the New Testament 
is the movement of God’s grace in which he renews the bond between 
himself and man, broken and perverted at the Fall, and restores man 
to communion with himself. God does that by giving himself to man in 
such a way as to assume human nature and existence into oneness with 
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himself. That is what took place in the Incarnation of the Word in the 
midst of Israel, in the midst of mankind. 

(2) Throughout the pre-history of the Incarnation, which was itself 
in a profound sense part of the movement of the Incarnation, God 
prepared a way, manifested his truth, and assumed man into a life- 
relation with himself. This triple activity of grace God carried through 
in Israel. In Israel he prepared a way of covenant love in which he 
established a union between himself and Israel; within that covenant 
relation of love God manifested himself as the Truth, bringing Israel 
into communion with himself; through union and communion God 
bound Israel to himself as the Lord, the Giver of life, and so set up his 
Kingdom in the midst of estranged humanity. He began to open up 
through Israel a new and a living way for the redemption of mankind, 
that was to find its fulfillment in Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. 

(3) The activity of grace within the covenanted people of God 
involved the self-giving of God and the assumption of Israel into oneness 
with God in terms of Prophet, Priest, and King. According to the Old 
Testament’s understanding of itself, the Covenant was established in 
the once-and-for-all events at Mount Sinai in which God decisively 
revealed himself and enacted his revelation in the midst of Israel. He 
gave himself to the people of Israel to be their God and he took Israel 
to be his people. What God did he give to Israel? The God who pro- 
claimed his Name to Israel in these terms: “The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in mercy and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands of generations, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty, visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children and upon the children’s 
children, unto the third and fourth generation” (Exod. 36:6 ff.). God 
gave himself to Israel without any diminishment in his nature as 
Holiness and Love—that is why Sinai occupied such unsurpassable 
significance in the history of Israel. Such a self-giving of God which 
is the self-giving of the self-affirming God, I am that I am, was made 
in the unity of law and cult, that is, the unity of Word and Mediation, 
of Truth and Reconciliation. And so the covenant came to rest upon 
the twin foundation of the Sinaitic law and the Levitical liturgy, as 
represented supremely in Moses and Aaron, prophet and priest in 
essential complementarity and unity. Once this covenantal basis was 
consolidated in Jerusalem, God manifested his coming Kingdom through 
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the Davidic line of kings, and the Messianic Kingdom came to overarch 
the covenantal relation of Word and pardon, prophet and priest. To- 
gether prophet, priest, and king were made to point forward to the 
Messiah, the archetypal Prophet, Priest, and King. He was the King 
of the Kingdom who provided in himself the way, the truth, and the life, 
and so provided the way of restoration to the Father. 

(4) This triple activity of God’s grace and self-revelation was not 
static but was carried through the most harrowing and profound 
historical experience the world has ever known, in the whole life and 
agony of Israel. The three modes of divine activity and grace had to be 
worked into the innermost existence and being of this people if it was 
to become the instrument of God’s ultimate self-giving to man. This 
nation was a beggarly and despised people, and it proved itself to be 
the most stiff-necked and rebellious of peoples, but it was chosen out of 
pure love, and on that basis alone it was brought into covenant partner- 
ship with God. The keeping of the covenant did not depend on Israel’s 
worth, but on the contrary, was conditioned by the pure outflowing 
love of God in the continuous act of grace, of grace for grace. What a 
magnificent account of that covenant-love is given by the prophet 
Hosea! But it became very clear that God could only keep faith and 
truth with this rebellious people by judgment, by punishment, as well as 
by mercy. He held on to his purpose of love, binding the covenant- 
people te himself, refusing to divorce it in spite of persistent rebuffs. 
The covenant grounded in mercy (hesed) and truth (’emeth) was main- 
tained by God in utter faithfulness, that is, in the utter consistency of 
truth, and in the utter steadfastness of love. In that covenant relation of 
truth and love Israel had to suffer, for it shattered itself on the unswerv- 
ing persistence of the divine purpose of love. Israel suffered inevitably 
from God, for God would not let his people go. 

(5) God used the historical experience of Israel to reveal himself 
more profoundly and to give himself more completely to Israel. He used 
the suffering and the judgment of Israel to reveal the terrible nature of 
sin as contradiction to God’s love and grace, to uncover the enmity of 
man, in his persistent self-will, toward God in his self-giving. But 
transcending all, God used this nation in the ordeal of history and 
suffering to reveal his own infinite love and the undeflecting persistence 
of his will to bring forgiveness and reconciliation, until his love achieved 
its purpose of final union and communion of man with God in Jesus 
Christ. In that ordeal the Word and the cult were not mere letter and 
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liturgy, but were worked out into the very existence of Israel; that was 
surely the great prophetic burden of Deutero-Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
Law and cult have no place in God’s will merely as such; they have their 
place as they are kneaded into the very existence and understanding 
and life of Israel. That was the reason for the suffering of Israel, for word 
and truth and love had to be wrought out in the breaking and making 
of Israel as the Servant of the Lord. The whole conception of the Suffer- 
ing Servant represents the activity of God whereby he began to draw 
together the cords of the covenant in which he had bound Israel to him- 
self as his partner; it represents the activity in which he began to 
narrow down his assumption of Israel into union with himself toward 
the point of the Incarnation where, in the midst of Israel, he was to 
assume man into oneness with himself in the ultimate act of reconcilia- 
tion. The great sign of the covenant made with Abraham and Isaac was 
circumcision, for in it the covenant was cut into the flesh of this people 
and remained throughout the generations as the sign that the promises 
of God could be fulfilled in the life of this people only as the Word of 
God could be translated into its flesh, into its very existence. It was the 
sign that at last the covenant had to be written into the heart, in the 
“crucifixion” of self-will, in the putting off of “the enmity of the flesh.” 
But once the covenant came to be enacted so deeply into the existence 
of Israel that it was written into the “inner man,” its whole form would 
change. It would be a new covenant. Such a “total circumcision” was 
fulfilled at last in the flesh of Christ, for through his crucifixion, the new 
covenant was inaugurated, and the new and living way was opened up 
in the humanity of the Son of God. 

(6) Israel suffered most throughout its history as bearer in its 
existence and life of the divine Revelation. It suffered from the mighty 
arm of the Lord, that is, at the hands of the Word of God, because it 
had ever to be broken and remade, reshaped, and realigned with the 
covenant-will of God. Thus the very covenant relation of Israel to God 
through which it became laos, God’s people, kléros, God’s inheritance, 
entailed political and national disaster for Israel in its will to be ethnos, 
a nation like the other nations of the earth. That was part of the deepest 
agony of Jeremiah. The astonishing thing here is that the more God 
gave himself to this people, the more he forced this people to be what 
it was in its sin and self-will, to be in truth what it actually was, a rebel. 
The very self-giving of God in holy love not only revealed Israel’s sin, 
but intensified it; it intensified the enmity between Israel and Jahweh 
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and intensified the contradiction between Jahweh and Israel—hence 
“the Suffering Servant.” God insisted on giving himself to Israel in 
spite of its enmity to him, and insisted on assuming Israel in its sinful 
contradiction into partnership with himself—hence the profoundest 
agony of psalmist and prophet alike, and hence also “the identity by 
assumption” of the suffering of Israel with the suffering of Messiah so 
poignantly described in Isaiah 53. Moreover, in the intensification of 
the relationship between Israel and God, in a profound sense God’s 
self-revelation had to blind Israel, and his self-manifestation had to hide 
himself from Israel. Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? How could it be other- 
wise when God entered into the heart of Israel’s estrangement in order 
to make atonement, when the assumption of refractory Israel into 
oneness with God intensified judgment upon Israel’s self-will as well as 
fulfilled the self-giving of God to Israel in love? To us, no doubt, as we 
look back from the Incarnation, the experience of Israel becomes'tlearer 
and clearer, but Israel itself became blinder and blinder—‘‘Who is 
blind but my servant?”—as God’s self-giving pressed toward the ultimate 
act of incarnation and atonement. 

(7) In the ultimate act of union between God and Israel, and in the 
ultimate conflict which that entailed, in Israel’s refusal of the Messiah, 
the rejection of Israel had to take place. God gave himself to Israel 
and assumed Israel into covenant partnership with himself—and that 
covenant provided, in the midst of humanity, a revelation of God’s will 
to be man’s God in spite of his sin. It was therefore with Israel in its 
sinful existence and indeed in its refusal of God that God bound himself 
in the covenant of love, while Israel, on its part, was unable to escape 
the decision of God’s love that had overtaken it in the covenant of grace 
gathering it into partnership with God. Israel suffered from that 
covenant, but suffered because of its persistent refusal of grace, suffering 
more and more until in the ultimate act of God’s self-giving in the 
Incarnation, Israel rejected it in the crucifixion of the Messiah, and 
in so doing shattered itself on the Cross—theologically, the complete 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple in a.p. 70 had to follow upon 
the crucifixion of the Son of Man. But at the very heart of that great 
darkness it was supremely revealed that God had given himself to man 
at his very worst in his ultimate rejection of grace, and in spite of 
man’s ultimate rejection of grace God had joined himself to man for 
ever. The ultimate refusal of God which took place in Israel was the 
very means whereby the holy love of God achieved its final victory 
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over sin, for by it (the crucifixion of Christ) man was brought into 

reconciliation and communion with God. That took place in the 
} Mediator who as true God and true Man had chosen Israel as the 
people in whose midst he penetrated into the innermost existence of 
man in his estrangement from God, and in the heart of that estrange- 
ment he consummated an eternal union between God and man in 
himself. This Man was himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life, the 
Mediator: henceforth all men come unto the Father by him. The 
miracle was that just when man shattered himself against the judgment 
of God, he was called out of death into resurrection, out of destruction 
into life, out of darkness into light, out of bondage into freedom; just 
when Israel destroyed itself in the crucifixion of the Son of David, just 
when the vine of God’s choosing and planting was cut away down to 
the ground, there sprang up out of the earth a new shoot, a new vine, 
for he who had willed to be Israel and was crucified rose again as a root 
out of the dry ground to be the true Vine. That meant also, as we shall 
see, the resurrection of Israel, the Israel of the covenant, but here we 
must note that the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus revealed the 
pattern of experience adumbrated all through the long ordeal of Israel’s 
suffering. In its completion the pattern is seen to be essentially cruciform, 
but now in the light of its full manifestation, it is not difficult to see how 
the pattern of the recurring death and resurrection of Israel throughout 
its history was bent forward by the finger of God to point to the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of Jesus, the Israelite in whom there was no 
guile but the Israelite who took upon himself the role of Israel, 
recapitulating in himself the ordeal of the Servant in order “to stand 
in the gap,” to be made a curse for the atonement of Israel, and in the 
midst of Israel for the atonement of all mankind. 

(8) But now it is possible to look back and see something else: that 
the activity of grace which selected one particular people and one 
particular course of history in that human and historical particularity 
enacted a covenantal relation of union and communion with God that 
was universalistic from the very beginning. It was essentially dual in 
its nature: particular and universal. That was apparent in the choice of 
Abraham, who was one particular man, but to whom covenant-promise 
was given that in him and his seed all nations would be blessed. In the 
enactment of the covenant between one particular people and Jahweh 
at Sinai, the bond of the covenant was the Decalogue which was basically 
universalistic. The movement was paradoxical in character—the more 
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particular it became, the more universal it also became; the deeper the 
bond between God and man was driven into the human existence of 
Israel, the closer redemption made contact with creation; the more 
intimately Israel was tied to the one and only God, the God of all, the 
more the activity of grace broke through the limitations of national 
Israel and reached out to all the world. That was especially apparent 
in the election of Israel to be God’s laos upon which Israel’s aspirations 
to be ethnos were shattered again and again, for to be bound to God as 
Israel was, was essentially to become the qahal or the ekklésia of God, 
and so to transcend the sociological and political husk of Israel to become 
the one people of the living God. It was characteristic of the whole 
activity of God’s grace that it should suborne the very refusal of Israel 
to be /aos to minister to its purpose of universal blessing and redemption. 
And so the more like a single particular ethnos Israel became, the more 
it had to be scattered in diaspora over the face of the whole earth. At last 
in the acute particularisation of the covenantal bond between Israel and 
God in Jesus, it became absolutely universal for all men. That was 
already apparent in the Suffering Servant portrayed by the cult-prophets. 
The Suffering Servant was Israel assumed into oneness with the Word 
of God, and it is in that duality that “the Servant Songs” are surely to 
be understood. But even there it became evident that as the Word 
became one with Israel, it became more and more one Israelite, for that 
is the only way in which the Word assumes human nature and existence 
into oneness with itself. Thus while in one sense the Suffering Servant 
was Israel assumed into oneness with the Word, it was primarily to be 
understood as the Word identifying himself with Israel, and becoming 
one particular Israelite, an individual personal Messiah. Thus the 
ultimate self-giving of God to Israel in its historical particularity narrow- 
ing down to one particular Jew meant the universalization and the 
transcendence of the Old Testament form of the covenant, and the 
establishment of the relation of God and man on a wholly new basis in 
which redemption was more than the restoration of Israel, more than 
an event that penetrated back to the foundations of creation; it was a 
new creation in which the fullness of the eternal purpose of God was 
to be realized in an altogether transcendent way. 

(9) Now it is also possible to see more clearly than anywhere in the 
Old Testament itself that the life and ordeal of Israel were the election 
of one people as the instrument of divine love for God’s redemption of 
all creation. The election of one for the salvation of all characterized 
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the whole story of God’s dealings with Israel. But within Israel that 
activity of grace reached its climactic fulfillment in a singular event, in 
the Incarnation. In Jesus Christ, the incarnate Lord, the election of one 
for all has become ultimate fact within our human existence; in him 
election and substitution combined in the most unique, most intense 
and personal concentration, with a view to universal redemption. It is 
in Christ, who is the real meaning and substance of the life of Israel, 
that we are to understand Israel’s ordeal in history and place in the 
divine purpose. In Jesus Christ it is revealed that the election of one 
for all becomes salvation for all in the rejection of one for all. What 
took place on the Cross revealed what was happening to Israel in the 
election of God: because it was an election of man in his enmity to God, 
an acceptance of man in his sinful existence, election involved the 
reprobation of man’s will to isolate himself from God and of his refusal 
of God’s grace. The election of Israel as an instrument of the divine 
reconciliation, an instrument which was to be used in its very refusal 
of grace that in its midst the ultimate self-giving of God might take 
place, meant, not only that Israel was elected to be confronted with the 
ultimate events, the last things, before which its refractory self-will was 
to be exposed to the full judgment of God, but also that Israel was 
elected to act in a representative capacity for all peoples in its rejection 
of Christ. The consequent rejection of Israel is to be understood in the 
light of the substitution of Israel for all other peoples. 

(10) How can we express this, for human words are too inadequate 
here? On the one hand, it is clear, the election of Israel to be the 
instrument of God and the sphere within which the Son of God should 
come not only as the divine Judge of men, but as man judged by God, 
peculiarly involved Israel in the ultimate wrath of God. On the other 
hand, we cannot but acknowledge that the election of Israel to be the 
sphere in which the Son of God willed to let himself be condemned as 
a smner and to be put to death on the Cross, meant that Israel could 
only fulfill the gracious purpose of God by rejecting Christ and con- 
demning him to a sinner’s death. The Jews carried that out in fearful 
wickedness, in the ultimate refusal of grace that sin involves, but 
throughout it all the Son of God remained in sovereign control. Surely 
that was a great part of his unspeakable agony, that he was in control: 
How could he, the incarnate Love of God, let men become guilty of the 
ultimate wickedness, of putting the Son of God to death? And yet he 
came in love to do this, to penetrate into the blackest heart of evil, to 
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expose it and to take it all upon himself. And so at the last he pressed 
hard upon Israel with the finger of God, shutting it up to becoming 
infinitely guilty of the rejection and murder of the Son of God. It was 
not that he made the Jews more guilty but that he exposed the infinite 
guilt of man’s hatred of grace, drawing it out in all its enmity that he 
might bear it and bear it away as the Lamb of God in holy and awful 
atonement. As such he bore that infinite guilt, not only of Israel but 
of all men revealed in the guilt of Israel, that he might acquit and 
justify the ungodly. In that, he bore the guilt of those who, standing 
in a representative relation to all others, carried out the crucifixion of 
Jesus. He bore to the full the guilt of Israel that he might acquit and 
justify Israel. “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
“Who is blind but my servant?”—wilfully blind, no doubt, but blinded 
in the role for which Israel was chosen. It was chosen as the sphere of 
revelation and of atonement, and as such Israel was regarded by God 
as his first-born son. It was as such, too, God’s servant, God’s beloved 
son, that Israel was involved by election in the rejection of the Messiah 
and therefore in the ultimate wrath of God. But the wrath that has 
come upon Israel through the Cross has to be understood as the chasten- 
ing wrath of the heavenly Father. There is an outpouring of the wrath 
of God which is not the chastening of a son but the banishing of the 
disowned and disinherited into the outer darkness upon which God has 
for ever turned his back, and Jews and Gentiles alike may bring them- 
selves under that curse. But the judgment and wrath in which Israel 
as a people is involved mean not the final casting off of man but God’s 
descent within the relation of existence between the Creator and the 
creature perverted by the fall of man and his negation of the contradic- 
tion we have introduced into it by our sin. God’s wrath here means, 
therefore, in unmistakable terms, that what he has created he still affirms 
as his own handiwork and that he will not curse it or cast it off into 
nothingness. Even in wrath God wills to remain man’s Creator and 
man’s God. His wrath against Israel does not mean that he banishes 
Israel from his covenant of love and truth, but that he affirms that 
covenant, negating everything that threatens to dissolve it. God’s wrath 
against Israel does not mean his abandonment either of his eternal 
purpose or of his covenant promises, but, on the contrary, it is the act 
of his holy love within the covenant in which he asserts himself as 
holy and loving Creator in the midst of man’s perversity, in the midst of 
his refusal of grace. God’s wrath is judgment of sin, reprobation of our 
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refusal of God, but as such it is already part of atonement, part of 
recreation, for his wrath is, in fact, his reaffirmation of his creature in 
spite of his sin and rebellion—certainly, it is reaffirmation in judgment 
against sin, but it is a reaffirmation that the creature belongs to God 
and that God wills to remain its God. God’s wrath insists that we 
remain his children, and that we belong to him body and soul, and 
it is within that belonging that judgment takes place. 


(11) It becomes clear then that the rejection of Israel is not its 
abandonment, but the reaffirmation of Israel in the fullness of the 
covenant and its promises. The covenant remains. God keeps his 
promises, and his faithfulness is not made of none effect by the faithless- 
ness of his ancient people. The rejection of Israel as a people is only to 
be understood in the light of the substitutionary nature of the Cross, 
for Israel’s rejection is bound up by God with the atoning rejection 
of the Man on the Cross, or rather, in his acceptance of the sentence of 
our rejection—Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? Paul did not hesitate, there- 
fore, to speak of the rejection of Israel as the reconciling of the world in 
almost identical language with his assertion that by the death of the 
Son we were reconciled to God. But it is precisely on the same ground 
that Paul can speak of the restoration of God’s people, Israel. “For if 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled by the death of his Son, 
much more being reconciled, we shall be saved by his life” (Rom. 5:10). 
“For if the casting away of them [that is, Israel] be the reconciling of 
the world, what shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead?” 
(Rom. 11:15). 


Three facts of supreme importance emerge here: 


(a) While Israel’s fall, and blindness, and rejection, resulted from 
its refusal of grace, from its crucifixion of the Messiah, nevertheless its 
rejection was involved in the substitutionary work of the Cross, for God 
used that very refusal and crucifixion in order to bring forth salvation 
for all. Thus the rejection of Israel worked out to the riches of the 
Gentiles. That must determine our whole outlook upon the Jew—he 
was blinded for us, that we might see; he was stripped and deprived 
that we might become rich with the gospel. We can only see him where 
he is still held by God, in the shadow of the Cross. We are his debtors 
in Christ. 


(b) But the very substitutionary nature of Israel’s rejection means 
also the restoration of Israel, for it is already involved in the resurrection 
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of Jesus of Nazareth, the rejected Son of Man. Thus the restoration of 
God’s ancient people will have a part in the eschatological events of 
the consummation, and even the full blessing of the Gentiles depends 
upon the fullfilment of the covenant promises to Israel. If the rejection 
of Israel brought reconciliation and riches to the world, what will the 
restoration of Israel involve? 


(c) The restoration of Israel, however, takes a way as unique as 
Israel’s instrumental place in the redemptive purpose of God, and is to 
be looked for along the line of the representative capacity which it still 
has in the election of God. The way to Israel’s salvation, therefore, lies 
somehow through rejection; the way to its enlightenment lies through 
its blindness; the way to its fullness lies through its impoverishment— 
these are ways of God past finding out, for they belong to his unsearch- 
able judgments, to the deepest mystery of the Cross. But this much is 
revealed, that through darkness God’s ancient people will come into 
the light of the resurrection, and all Israel shall be saved. That does 
not simply mean that Jews will eventually become Christians and 
members of the One Holy Catholic Church, but that, within the one 
Church of Christ, the Israel of God, there will be a special place for 
Israel as a people, and that, even in its present blindness or rejection, 
Israel has a unique mission in the world, for by his election of Israel 
God has once and for all bound the salvation of mankind with Israel. 


The New Israel and the Old 


We have now to consider the place and function of Israel in the 
Christian era, particularly in relation to the Christian church as the 
New Israel. 

(1) Although Israel was like a tree cut down to the stump, it remains 
to remind the church of its origin and root, for the church of the 
Gentiles is grafted on to the stump of Israel, like branches cut out of a 
wild olive tree and grafted contrary to nature into a good olive tree 
(Rom. 11:16-24). Here is a fact of such supreme importance that the 
Christian church inevitably goes astray when it forgets it: that the 
Christian church has no independent existence over against Israel. 
It is the root that bears the branches, not the branches the root. It is 
Israel that bears the church, not the church Israel. But have we any 
right to use the term “church” in this way, over against Israel? The 
Old Testament gahal was already the church of God, although it 
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existed under a different form, and it was on to that one church, the 
true Israel, that the Christian church was grafted. The grafting was 
done in Christ who willed to be Israel, and who gathered up and 
recapitulated the whole life of Israel in himself, and was, as such, the 
true Vine. And the grafting of the Gentile church was carried out 
through the Apostles, who represented the twelve branches of Israel 
or rather who replaced them in the new growth of the church in the 
Gentile world. The Apostles belonged both to the Old Israel and to 
the New, and as such they, together with the Prophets, formed the 
basis of the New Testament church, and provided it with its essential 
continuity with the one church of God throughout the historico- 
redemptive activity of God’s grace among men. This Hebrew rooting 
is an indispensable element in the proper conception of the church’s 
apostolic succession. 

(2) The historical particularity of Israel covenanted with God per- 
sists throughout the Christian era. God has not cast off his ancient 
people (Rom. 11:1 f.), for the covenant with Israel as God’s people 
remains in force, and cannot be “spiritualized’” and turned into some 
form alien to the stubborn historicity of its nature without calling in 
question the whole historical foundation of God’s revelation in Old 
Testament and New Testament. No doubt the historical persistence of 
Israel, maintained by act of God throughout the Christian era, has often 
proved an “offence” to the Gentile church, but that is part of the 
“offence” of Jesus the Jew from Nazareth who insisted that not one jot 
or tittle of the Law would pass away unfulfilled. The fact that the 
covenant made with historical Israel remains in force and presses toward 
historical fulfillment reminds the Gentile church that it cannot arrogate 
to itself alone the claim to be the church of God, and poses for the 
Gentile church the problem of schism within the one church, as schism 
between the Old Israel and the New Israel. The Christian church 
(that is, of Gentiles and Jewish proselytes) cannot be perfect, cannot 
reach its fulness apart from Israel (that is, the historical people of the 
Old Covenant). So long as church and Israel are divided, each is 
impoverished. No doubt, as we have seen, initially the impoverishment 
of Israel in its peculiar election as one people for all peoples, meant the 
enrichment of the Gentiles, but the fulness of the Gentiles depends upon 
the fulness of Israel. As St. Paul saw it, the grafting in of the Gentiles 
as wild olive branches into the good olive tree, served to quicken the old 
stock. Its dead branches had been pared away, and they were replaced 
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by the Gentile church, so that it partook of the root and fatness of the 
olive tree, but the resuscitation of the old tree would mean even greater 
enrichment to the Gentiles. 

(3) What then is the hope of Israel? The hope of Israel can only 
lie ultimately in the acknowledgment of the crucified Jesus as the 
Messiah of Israel, as Son of David and Son of God, but the way of 
Israel toward that goal lies evidently along the line of its election to 
fulfill a representative function in shattering itself against the mercies 
of the covenant. Not only in the era of the Old Testament but also in 
the era of the New Testament, Israel has had to undergo an ordeal of 
unparalleled suffering and rejection—and no doubt it is through that 
ordeal that Israel is to recover its sight. Two possible lines of recovery 
are perhaps discernible today: 

(a) For the first time since the days of Deutero-Isaiah and Jeremiah 
the concept of the Messiah as the suffering spirit of Israel has emerged 
into the open, particularly out of the concentration camps of Europe. 
And now in the State of Israel that conception of the Messiah wrestles 
with the other conception of the hero-Messiah, the mighty Deliverer 
that will come out of Sion: but these two conceptions wrestle with one 
another in an arena where the ubiquitous cross points to the Crucified 
as the only One in whom these two conceptions of the Messiah come 
together. When we recall the remark of C. G. Jung that in the majority 
of his Jewish patients analysis has revealed that the root causes of their 
mental illness have been associated with the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 
we may well ask whether the Spirit of God is not working with Israel 
in a decisive way, pressing it to the point of looking upon him whom 
it had pierced. 

(b) The creating of the new State of Israel is surely the most 
significant sign given in God’s dealings with his covenanted people since 
the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70, for here once again the ancient 
struggle between Israel and its Lord is renewed in the conflict between 
the “ethnic” aspirations of Israel and the “laic” nature of the covenant. 
May it not be that our best way to help Israel is to help it toward a 
“laic” criticism of its “ethnic” aspirations? And may it not be that 
Israel’s representative function is to be the one people among all the 
peoples of the earth where there will be manifested the pattern of a 
new kind of “ethnic” life which would be the result of serious acknowl- 
edgement of its “laic” nature? Whether this is so or not, there can be 
no doubt about the fact, that the Gentile church will not be able to 
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serve God’s purpose for Israel and so help Israel, until it acknowledges 
far more profoundly and sincerely that it is a debtor to Israel, that it 
can only exist as church grafted on to the stock of Israel, and at the 
expense of Israel. 

(4) It belongs to the perpetual need of the church that it should 
perceive its root in Israel, and acknowledge that the church does not 
bear the root, but the root the church. Israel remains the servant of 
the Lord and he uses it to bear witness to the nations, unwilling witness 
though it be. Only when the church listens to that witness can it 
understand and participate in the revelation and in the reconciliation 
that have reached it through Israel, and only then can the church 
properly understand itself. There can be no doubt that the grafting of 
the wild olive branches upon the good olive tree resulted in rich fruit 
for the church; thus through the grafting of Greek modes of thought 
upon the Hebraic tradition the divine Revelation was enabled to reach 
a fulness of expression in Christian theology that would hardly have 
been possible otherwise. But here Christian theology must remember 
that it does not bear the root, but the root bears it, and that once 
theology detaches itself from its rooting in Israel it turns into an alien 
and sterile philosophy. The long ordeal of Israel out of which God has 
delivered to us his self-revelation represents the struggle of the Word 
of God with the mind and will of man, and the preparation for the 
work of reconciliation between God and man wrought out at last in 
Jesus Christ in the midst of Israel. Thus the biblical modes of thought 
have a sacrosanctity, not because they are Hebraic, but because they 
represent both the way in which God’s revelation and reconciliation 
have taken within the mind of man, and the covenanted patterns of 
response and obedience to that revelation and reconciliation. Apart 
from that prepared sphere of revelation and reconciliation no one could 
have grasped the bewildering miracle of Jesus or begun to understand 
the Incarnation and the Atonement. It is still necessary to be schooled 
in Israel, to be disciplined through the Old Testament revelation, in 
order truly to apprehend the reconciling revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. Our Gentile ways of thought cannot by-pass the ordeal of 
Israel, for even though Israel went through that ordeal as one people 
in substitution for all other peoples, we cannot enter into its rich 
inheritance apart from being refashioned in the mould of the biblical 
revelation and sharing in the ordeal of Israel as it was continually being 
broken and remade in the hands of God. Far from meaning that 
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Gentiles have to become proselytes to Judaism, this means that Gentiles 
grafted on to Israel in Christ bear a fruit as Gentiles which would have 
been otherwise wanting. It is not the substitution of Jewish for Gentile 
modes of thought that is to be envisaged here, but a “learning obedience” 
to the Word of God which Gentile modes of thought can only gain in 
the midst of Israel where the Mind of God and the mind of rebellious 
man have at last been brought to reconciliation, after long discipline 
in the history of Israel, in Jesus Christ. This continues to be one of the 
main ways in which Israel serves the church, for even in Israel’s 
persistent refusal of the Messiah, God uses Israel to summon the Church 
back from its temptation to detach itself from the historical covenant, 
and to call it back from its abstract and impersonal philosophies to the 
biblical way of knowledge, to a personal Lord who encounters us face 
to face in his Word, and to a rational obedience to his will. On the 
other hand God uses the fact that Israel, in spite of being the root and 
stock of the church, has become blind in the study of the oracles and 
hardened in the ordinances of grace, to remind the church that even as 
church it can refuse God’s grace, become blind and hardened without 
knowing it by becoming wise in its own conceits, as St. Paul put it. Not 
only of the events in the history of Israel in the Old Testament era, but 
of the events in the history of Israel in the New Testament era, may we 
say that all these things happened to them for our admonition upon 
whom the ends of the world are come. 

(5) It is surely clear that it belongs to the Christian church as one 
of its greatest tasks to wrestle with Israel in the prayer for understanding 
and reconciliation. Only through the church that enters into the fellow- 
ship of Israel’s sufferings can Israel find its way through the Eli, Eh, 
lama sabachthani? into resurrection and new creation. So long as Israel 
persists in unbelief the church itself is denied its fulness both in regard 
to revelation and in regard to reconciliation. The church needs the 
enlightened eyes of Israel to discover for it the full riches of the gospel 
of grace, and it may well be that apart from Israel the Christian church 
will never be able to find its way out of the present divisions into true 
wholeness and unity. God has coupled together the hope of Israel and 
the hope of the church for ever. 
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Ascension and Return 


An Editorial 


CuRISTIAN faith has always made some sort of distinction between the 
temporal and the spatial as spheres of God’s revealing. Although it 
has not been formally stated, yet it has been made clear enough that, 
whereas man’s existence is involved in both time and space, redemption 
is much more concerned with time than with space. The geographical 
is not as important as the historical. In the ancient Symbol, “suffered 
under Pontius Pilate” says “this happened at a set, ascertainable time.” 
But there is nothing in the Creed that says where it happened. 

It is true, of course, that the Gospel has some sense of localization, 
so that “in Galilee,” and “in Jerusalem,” and the like, are constant 
features of the New Testament revelation. In the same way the faith 
of Israel had its sacred places, especially the tabernacle and the temple. 
But this aspect is somehow unimportant beside the prominent emphasis 
upon sacred times in Israel and upon the once-and-for-all happening 
of the New Testament. And, although historic Christianity has had its 
Crusades, aimed at the Sacred Land, and its set pilgrimages, even its 
localized places of worship, it has, nevertheless, always attached far 
more importance to its sacred times, to the events of the Christian year. 

This singular unconcern for the spatial is nowhere more vividly 
expressed than in the biblical account of the Ascension. It is, at first 
thought, entirely remarkable that there should not be situated at the 
Mount of Ascension the major shrine of Christendom. Here, from this 
place, the Lord departed; with the same place is associated the fact 
of his return. It would be natural if here the church had found the 
center, the locus of its faith. 

Of course it is not so; it has never been so. The Ascension is viewed 
not as a localization, not as the sign that the Lord is here or there, but 
that he is everywhere. The very disciples who saw him go from this 
place, and to whom there came assurance that he would return in like 
manner as he went, were the ones who departed from this place, went 
to Jerusalem, and, ultimately, to the ends of the earth. And they went 
in the full awareness that the Lord whom they had seen ascend into 
heaven was present with them wherever they went in the world. 
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The Resurrection may be thought of as the seal and confirmation of 
the fact of the Atonement. In the same way the Ascension is the seal 
and confirmation of the fact of the Incarnation. It is the pledge that 
what was expressed in the union of God with man in Jesus Christ is 
permanent and complete. 

This close connection of the Ascension with the Incarnation is the 
reminder that the realities of Christian faith are not to be sought in 
some other-worldly existence, but in this world and in its issues. To say 
that the Lord will come again is of crucial importance for the church; 
in fact, it may be questioned whether a religion that does not say this 
constantly, in life and in word, is a church at all. But it is also important 
that the church proclaim that he will come again in the manner in 
which he went. His ascension was not a kind of removal from man’s 
life, but a full and complete entering into the life and work and destiny 
of redeemed mankind. His coming again will be in this fashion: not 
from some strange, far-off unknown, but from the intimate, well-known 
realm of the Christian’s daily life, from the ministry and service of the 
church which is his body. 








CORRECTION: H. Ganse Little, Jr., listed in the April, 1956 issue of 
INTERPRETATION as “minister in the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America,” is at present still a student in the Theological Seminary, Prince- 

ton, New Jersey, 
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III. Jehovah’s Witnesses 


by WALTER E. STUERMANN 





THE thoroughness, unrestrained energy, and intense eagerness with 
which Jehovah’s Witnesses* proclaim their message insure that almost 
everyone has had some contact with the literature or personnel of the 
group. It is practically impossible for a pastor to avoid coming to grips 
with these legions of the Lord when their precisely planned campaigns 
of witnessing make them invaders of his parish. Along with other 
minority religious groups, they draw their constituency chiefly from 
persons who are or who who have been members of a Christian church 
in one of the large, established denominations, rather than from the 
unchurched population. They are, therefore, of more than passing 
interest. 

The New World Society of these heirs of Abel is a formidable force 
in the religious scene. Though they have often been misunderstood, 
ridiculed, and persecuted, they continue to increase in numbers and 
strength. This writer sees no reason to expect the dissipation of the 
movement in the near future, even if Armageddon does not occur in the 
next century. In their organization and witnessing work, they come as 
close as any group to approximating the primitive Christian community. 
Their aloofness from the world, urgency in witnessing, and impervious- 
ness to the attacks of the world are such as come to those who firmly 
believe that they are among the elect and who have given their 
allegiance without reservation to God. Few other groups make as 
extensive a use of Scripture in their messages, both oral and written, 
as they do. Few other groups get from what we call the laity as much 
service in carrying forward the work of the organization as they do. 





*The Society prefers the uncapitalized form, Jehovah’s witnesses. This is a way with them of 
suggesting their supposed difference from other organized denominations and cults, which are 
designated by proper names. In order to avoid extensive explanatory remarks the writer has 
changed their idiosyncrasies of expression and style into forms customarily used. 
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This witnessing service, mainly by house-to-house canvassing, is rendered 
with no monetary return or with a return scarcely worth mentioning 
(twelve dollars a month). Undoubtedly this evangelization by personal 
contact is the secret of their vitality and strength as an organization, 
though frequently their doorstep technique is a bit inept. And, if 
E. F. Scott is correct in saying that the Book of Revelation fairly expresses 
the beliefs and feelings of the plain Christian men and women of the 
first centuries, the Witnesses’ use of apocalyptic literature makes them 
at this point a twentieth-century embodiment of primitive Christianity 
in belief as well as in practice. Finally, we must not fail to mention 
that the sacrificial way of life found in the New World Society is a 
noteworthy approximation of the way of primitive Christians. 

For an outsider and a cleric, such as the author, to write concerning 
Jehovah’s Witnesses can result, from their point of view, only in drawing 
water from poisoned wells. To them, organized religions and the clergy 
are instruments of the Devil. Over against religion, the demonic foe 
of Christianity, stand Jehovah’s Witnesses, telling of the doom of the 
world and the dawning of the millennium. The writer can only affirm 
that he has tried to be sympathetic and understanding and that he has 
tried to avoid assuming the same attitude of depreciation toward them 
which some of their spokesmen might take toward him. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Their History 


The organization of the corporations through which the work of the 
Society is now carried out was the handiwork of Charles Taze Russell 
(1852-1916). Of course, Jehovah had not left himself without witnesses 
at any time since shortly after the initial acts of creation. The present 
movement is part of the whole “cloud of witnesses” whose succession 
can be traced back to Abel, the first of their number. Others in this 
small, illustrious company have been Noah, Abraham, Jeremiah, John 
the Baptist, and Jesus. Russell, who was at one time a Congregationalist 
and later an independent searcher for biblical truth, began his work 
in the capacity of a Witness in Pittsburgh in 1872. Stimulated by his 
contact with a group of second Adventists, he became a fervent student 
of Scripture, a diligent analyst of prophecy, and an absolutely undis- 
courageable publisher of the news that Armageddon was around the 
corer and that Jehovah’s kingdom was dawning. He was a prolific 
writer, an energetic traveller, and a very effective public speaker. It is 
reported that at the time of his death more than thirteen million copies 
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of his books had been distributed. One book, The Divine Plan of the 
Ages, has had a circulation of five million and another book, What the 
Scriptures Say about Hell, enjoyed a modest circulation of three million. 
In 1880 his message was carried to England. The three corporations 
through which the organization functioned are: (1) Zion’s Watch Tower 
Society, Pennsylvania, 1884; (2) Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, 
New York, 1909; and (3) The International Bible Students Association, 
England, 1914. The New York corporation has been the dominant 
group in terms of establishing policies and in the production of literature, 
though the Pennsylvania corporation is often called the “principal 
agency” of the Society. 

After Russell’s death in 1916, the leadership of the Society passed into 
the hands of Joseph Franklin Rutherford (1869-1942), an able man 
who was quite as active a writer as Russell. Rutherford did not make 
himself as available to the public as did Russell, but he gave of his 
energies without reservation to the Society’s work. After the succession, 
a few small groups broke away from the Society, moved by their love 
for Russell and by fear of a significant departure from the teachings 
of the Pastor. There had been earlier defections under Russell in 1909 
and 1913. In all probability, Rutherford is the man chiefly responsible 
for the formulation of the present organization and policies of the 
Society. He seems to have tried to prevent the Society from pivoting 
upon the personality of its former leader or any of the subsequent 
directors of the group. He was greatly concerned to base the teachings 
of the Witnesses upon the Bible alone and even criticized in 1929 Russell’s 
use of the Great Pyramid as a predictive device. The adoption of the 
term Jehovah’s Witnesses as the designation of the group (1931) and 
the abandonment of the terms Russellites, International Bible Students, 
and Millenial Dawnists came under Rutherford’s leadership. The Judge 
ruled the Society with an iron hand and contributed much to the 
centralized and authoritarian character which the movement now ex- 
hibits. He was mainly responsible for establishing the widespread dis- 
tribution of literature and house-to-house canvassing as more or less 
institutional procedures. 

Upon the death of Rutherford in 1942, the directors elected the 
Society’s present president, Nathan H. Knorr (b. 1905). He had served 
as a preacher in the movement since the age of eighteen and had later 
become general manager of the publishing office and the vice president 
of the Society. Knorr is apparently a capable man and he seems to 
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share Rutherford’s disdain for personal publicity. Since about the time 
of the beginning of Knorr’s leadership, all the publications of the ? 
Watchtower Society have been anonymous, including the volumes of  } 
their New World Translation of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. 
According to one of the writer’s informants, Knorr is not himself a very 
avid and prolific writer. Much of the material now published is supposed 
to come from the pen of F. W. Franz, who is vice president of the New 
York and Pennsylvania corporations. In actual practice the group may 
be characterized as highly authoritarian: the directives, suggestions, and 
teachings set forth by the New York offices, which one follower called 
“God’s headquarters in Brooklyn,” are accepted without question or 
criticism. The direction of the New World Society is in the hands of a 
small group of directors headed by Knorr, Franz, and Grant Suiter, the 
secretary. As has been the custom, Knorr is president of all three of the 
corporations mentioned above. 

Since the establishment of the work in England in Russell’s day, the 
movement has spread over the world. Thus, the magazine Watchtower 
is published in forty different languages. The work of the Society is under 
way in about one hundred and sixty lands, under the direction of seventy- 
five branch offices. Other corporations have been formed in foreign 
lands for the purposes of holding ‘property and of carrying on the affairs 
of the Society in a legal manner. At the end of 1954 there were 14,531 
congregations throughout the world, with a total of about a half a 
million publishers of the truth. How many more followers there are 
who do not regularly invest time in the ministry of witnessing is unknown. 

Until 1955 the Society had not published anything that could be 
considered an official history of its growth. But, beginning in the 
January 1, 1955, issue of Watchtower, there appeared a series of articles 
by one of their spokesmen entitled, “Modern History of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses.” 








The Witnesses’ Organization and Work 


The local organization of the Jehovah’s Witnesses is called a congrega- 
tion or company and it is under the guidance of a company servant. 
The congregation meets in a Kingdom Hall. This is usually a rented 
store or hall. The movement has not to this time engaged in extensive 
building programs at the local level. There is, however, no rule against 
the local congregation owning property. In the author’s own city, for 
example, three of the four congregations have built or own their own 
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Kingdom Halls. As the years pass, a heavier investment of property at 
the local level may be expected. 

The congregations in a limited geographical area are visited and 
advised by a circuit servant. The circuits, in turn, fall into zones or 
districts, supervised by a district servant. The Witnesses’ organization 
in a nation is generally called a branch; for instance, there are branch 
offices in Argentina, Ethiopia, India, Australia, and Japan. At the 
circuit, district, and branch levels there are frequent assemblies for 
instruction and edification, fellowship and witnessing. In the 1928 con- 
vention at Detroit, the whole metropolitan area was canvassed in two 
day’s time. In 1953 more than 165,000 Witnesses from many lands 
assembled in New York. 

The chief activity of the congregation is witnessing, that is, carrying 
the message of Jehovah’s reign and its meaning from house to house. 
Ordinarily a city is laid out in sections and responsibility for canvassing 
each section is assigned to different members of the congregation. No 
one is missed. The meetings of the congregation are devoted to the 
study of Scripture and to the exposition of it according to the theology 
set forth in the Watchtower publications. Since 1943 certain of their 
meetings, called Theocratic Ministry Training Schools, have been given 
to the training of their members in exposition of Scripture, public 
speaking, technique of argument, and house-to-house canvassing pro- 
cedures. A catechetical technique is generally employed in these sessions. 
In the New World Society Assembly of 1953 in New York, Knorr called 
for a new emphasis on house-to-house canvassing and launched a 
strengthened program for the training of the Witnesses in this “principal 
work of all servants.” 

The Witnesses employ two ceremonies: Water Baptism (by immersion 
—not essential to salvation) and the Memorial Supper. The Memorial 
Supper is celebrated only once a year in remembrance of the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. It comes on the fourteenth of Nisan. Neither of these 
ceremonies is considered to be of sacramental character. While singing is 
not a prominent feature of their meetings, it is employed and the 
Watchtower Society has published its own song book, Songs to Fehovah’s 
Praise. So far as this investigator has been able to discover, there are no 
official creeds, liturgies, or forms of worship. It must be remembered, 
however, that a uniform set of beliefs is carried in all of the Watchtower 
literature. From time to time the Watchtower magazine or other piece 
of literature will carry a brief summary of the Witnesses’ beliefs, but 
these statements apparently do not have a creedal status. 
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Servants or publishers of the truth who devote at least one hundred 
hours a month to their witnessing are called pioneers. There were some 
17,000 pioneers in 1954. Those who consecrate at least one hundred and 
forty hours a month are called special pioneers. From the Society’s 
point of view, all servants are truly ministers, ordained by Jehovah for 
publishing the truth and calling together the righteous before the dread- 
ful day of Armageddon. Those servants with whom this writer has talked 
have been zealous, sincere, and courteous. They exhibit an unusual 
mastery of the text of Scripture, of their own theology, and a great 
agility at their own kind of dialectics. The ordinary layman or minister, 
even of Fundamentalist stripe, will find himself at a distinct disadvantage 
if he tries to match texts with one of these servants of Jehovah. 

In 1954 in this country, there were 3,350 congregations, comprising 
150,000 full-time or part-time workers. They held 107,000 public 
meetings, distributed eight million pieces of literature, invested over 
twenty-four million hours in witnessing, made eight million return-calls, 
and conducted 88,000 private Bible study sessions. In the British Isles, 
Canada, Germany, Nigeria, the Philippines, and South Africa there 
were respectively, 718, 682, 784, 485, 539, and 485 congregations. World- 
wide scores for 1954 were eighty million hours invested in witnessing, 
twenty-five million return-calls, thirty million magazines sold, and seven- 
teen million books and tracts distributed. The Watchtower presses in 
Brooklyn, manned by devoted servants, are turning daily to print the 
Watchtower and Awake magazines, various versions of the Bible, and 
countless books and tracts. According to the Society’s records, between 
1920 and 1952 more than five hundred million Bibles, books, and booklets 
were distributed. Ordinarily a first printing of a Watchtower book runs 
from a half a million to two million copies. 

In 1943 the Jehovah’s Witnesses established their Watchtower Bible 
School of Gilead (South Lansing, New York). It gives specialized train- 
ing to servants who wish to qualify for places of leadership or for 
overseas mission work. Each February and September a new class of 
about one hundred and twenty students is enrolled. The graduating class 
in July, 1953, numbered one hundred and twenty-seven men and women 
from twenty-eight countries. This school is an outstanding example of 
the new concern for the organized training of workers which has come 
with the leadership of Knorr. At present the curriculum of the Gilead 
School includes study and training in such subjects as theocratic records, 
missionary service, theocratic ministry, Bible truth, certain languages, 
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and history (the “true” kind). The faculty is now four to six in number. 
The graduates of the Gilead School are busy spreading the truth in about 
a hundred different lands. 

During 1954 a new building, which provides space for some head- 
quarters’ offices, an auditorium, an immersion pool, and a library, was 
built at 4100 Bigelow Avenue, Pittsburgh. As to the financial status 
of the Society, only one thing is to be said: no financial statements have 


been made available to the public or to the general membership of 
the Society. 


The Beltefs of fehovah’s Servants 


The local congregation’s primary function is the study and propaga- 
tion of scriptural truth. The Society as a whole is supposedly organized in 
conformity to scriptural injunctions. The Watchtower literature con- 
tains more scriptural texts than the literature of almost any other group. 
And the New World Society leaders contend that the beliefs set forth 
in their publications are founded solely upon the Bible. This must be 
noted at the outset, for the reader may not recognize some of their 
beliefs as scriptural and, furthermore, he may find some beliefs which 
he has regarded as notorious heresies. 

God must be known under his proper name, Jehovah, in order that 
he be distinguished from other and false gods. This urgent concern 
about the name of the one God is well exhibited by the Society’s intro- 
duction of the name Jehovah into their version of the New Testament 
in over two hundred places. Jehovah is held to be characterized by the 
multitude of marks assigned to the deity in the Old and New Testaments, 
no question of the consistency of these ascriptions being raised. Emphasis 
is placed upon God’s power and justice, rather than upon his love and 
wisdom. Jehovah is one, not triune. Some of the most intense of the 
Society’s criticisms are directed against the doctrine of the trinity. While 
Jehovah is one, he produced a Son, the Logos. But, on the relation of 
Jehovah to the Son, their position is essentially an Arian one. Jehovah 
created the Son—there was a time before which he was not. The Logos 
was the agent of God in the creation of all other things. Satan, a second 
Son, became a rebellious spiritual being, the evil counterpart to the 
perfect Son, and the source and director of the present evil system of 
things. Jehovah’s Witnesses believe in the virgin birth of Jesus but insist 
that the Son did not become incarnate; Jehovah created him anew a 
perfect man under the name of Jesus. They hold to a ransom theory of 
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the atonement: the price paid by Jesus assures every man a second 
trial for eternal life. They deny the bodily resurrection and contend that, 
after the crucifixion, Jehovah resurrected Jesus Christ in a new spiritual 
form. The pastor who must counsel with persons in his congregation 
who are disturbed by the Witnesses’ message may well emphasize that 
the Society’s relative neglect of the love of God and their peculiar view 
of the Son of God do not fairly reflect the testimonies of the Bible con- 
cerning God’s nature and works. The distinction they maintain between 
the divine and human natures of the Son (they are different episodes 
in one career) virtually denies to the Son an ability to redeem human 
nature from sin. Furthermore, it means that the testimonies of the 
Pauline letters to the life of faith in the risen Christ are largely ignored 
by them. 

Jehovah is implementing a plan he has for the ages. Insisting that 
Zedekiah was removed from the throne in 607 B.c. (this is, of course, 
an error) and using a method of numerical calculation suggested by 
Daniel 4 and other passages, the Witnesses hold that Gentile times ended 
in 1914. The Son began his celestial reign and Satan was shortly there- 
after cast from the heavens to work his woes here beneath. Commercial, 
political, and religious organizations are the instruments the Devil now 
employs in his evil work. As of 1914 and the Son’s entrance into his 
temple reign (1918), the 144,000 of the “little flock” who are to live 
a spirit life with Christ in the heavens have been gathered to him. There 
may be a small remnant of this group alive today. Those of the New 
World Society who feel assurance that they are of this remnant partake 
of the elements of the Memorial Supper. Within a short time the Son 
will descend from heaven with his spiritual hosts in order to do battle 
with the Devil’s forces. The author asked one servant about how soon 
Armageddon would occur. He replied that, while no man could set 
dates precisely, fifty or sixty years would not be an unreasonable estimate. 
A recent issue of Watchtower affirms that it will take place “within this 
generation.” The victory of Jehovah in bloody Armageddon marks the 
opening of the millennium. During this period Satan is a prisoner. The 
righteous or “other sheep,” who live through Armageddon but who do 
not participate in it, live in the millennium in a state of perfection, 
undamaged by disease, sin, misery, or any other fault. They have eternal 
life on earth, while the “little flock” has eternal life in the heavens. 
It is the general hope among the members of the New World Society 
that they are numbered among the “other sheep.” In the millennium, 
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the dead are resurrected for a second chance at eternal life. At the end 
of 1,000 years, Satan is loosed once more in order finally to test men. 
When his escape has served Jehovah’s higher purpose, Satan and all 
the unrighteous, spiritual and human, are destroyed and the kingdom 
of God is finally stabilized. Perfection then obtains in both the celestial 
and terrestrial realms. 

Jehovah’s Witnesses do not believe in hell as a place of eternal torment 
(likewise, they reject belief in purgatory). Death, which is the reward 
of the unrighteous, means annihilation. This is also the final fate of 
Satan himself. The Society rejects the hypothesis of evolution. They 
believe that Adam and Eve were historical persons and that Jehovah’s 
creation of the world consumes (the creative process is still going on) 
seven days of 7,000 years each, for a total of 49,000 years. With respect 
to civil, political, and philantrophic affairs, they try to maintain an 
Epicurean attitude of disdain. The chronology of secular history is 
generally suspect and its categories and dates are employed only as they 
subserve the chronology which the Society finds implied or stated in 
the Bible. Sunday does not have any particular ceremonial or sacred 
significance: it is another day for witnessing. They do not celebrate 
Christmas or other festivals of the Christian calendar. As far as ethical 
principles go, there seems to be nothing unique about their position. 
Rejecting the doctrine of the trinity and holding to an Arian view of 
the relation between the Father and the Son, the term Holy Spirit 
signifies for them the general creative and governing power of Jehovah. 
In contrast to the Bible’s accent on the work of the Spirit, the Witnesses’ 
lack of emphasis on the Spirit and its personal character represents a 
prejudice expressed by means of silence. “The holy spirit is not a 
person or being, and no scripture authorizes the conclusion that it is. 
It is the active force of God with which he accomplishes his purpose. 
The Scriptures are crystal clear on the subject” (Awake!, June 22, 1955, 
p. 261). In connection with this doctrine, the pastor who is troubled 
with the effects of the Witnesses’ preaching may examine with his 
parishioners the New Testament passages on the work of the Holy 
Spirit (e.g., Romans 8). Only persons who are able to believe the truth 
and meaningfully to confess it are to be baptized. In cases of war, the 


‘Witnesses attempt to maintain the position of neutrals. Since 1874, 1914, 


and 1925, dates which were of prime importance in the chronology of 
Russell and Rutherford, there have necessarily been some slight changes 
in their “plan of the ages” and an understandable reluctance to rest their 
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case on precise dates. One frequently reads statements to the effect 
that Jehovah’s secret intents cannot be fully known by man in his present 
state and that a man will only clearly and precisely know God’s will 
when it is enacted. But Milton Henschel, a director of the Society, in 
answer to the question as to whether the Witnesses believe their faith 
is the only true faith, replied, “Certainly. If they thought someone else 
had the true faith, they would preach that.” Unfortunately there is not 
much humility or modesty among them in theological matters. 


For those who must cope with the Witnesses’ work in their com- 
munity and would therefore find a brief summary of some of the salient 
aspects in which their beliefs diverge from those of classical Christianity, 
the following list is given: 


(1) Denial of the triune nature of God. 

(2) Lack of emphasis on the divine love. 

(3) Emphasis on divine transcendence to the neglect of divine immanence. 

(4) Emphasis on the repeated and continuing miraculous intervention of God 
in history. 

(5) The Son is a created being. 

(6) Contrast between the divine and human natures (episodic) of the Son. 

(7) Theory that the Lord’s Supper is but a memorial service. 

(8) Emphasis on the impersonality of the Spirit. 

(9) Lack of emphasis on the mystical union with Christ in faith. 

10) Tendency to disdain the affairs of the world (implying a dualism between 
God and his creation). 

(11) Emphasis in the interpretation of salvation on both bodily and spiritual 

perfection and on the dawning of a paradisiacal period in history. 


Their Use of the Bible 


With intense sobriety the Jehovah’s Witnesses maintain that the Bible 
is the full and accurate record of Jehovah’s revelation of himself and of 
his plans for the world and man. Its teachings and injunctions they try 
to employ in fashioning their organization and in carrying on their work 
of publishing the truth. In the realization of their goals, they employ 
a highly literal interpretation of the Bible. This means, of course, that 
they will have nothing to do with what is ordinarily called higher 
criticism. “Repeatedly archaeological discoveries have proved the Bible 
record true and have closed the blaspheming mouths of ‘higher critics’ 
and atheists” (Equipped for Every Good Work, p. 19). Indeed, this 
discipline is generally viewed as one manifestation of a false, demonically- 
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inspired science. On the other hand, they admit the validity of lower 
or textual criticism. Their position on this score is well set forth in 
Equipped for Every Good Work. Thus, their New World Translation 
employs a modest critical apparatus in connection with the original texts 
but the English version produced is a highly literal rendition of the 
original tongues, which in turn is interpreted literally. Incidentally, 
there are a few passages in their version where the process of translation 
has been used to support their theology. This translation will be dis- 
cussed later. 

Now it was the autographs of the biblical texts which were inspired 
and which therefore were inerrant. The Society is prepared to admit 
that these autographs are lost. Consequently they feel justified in 
employing the discipline of textual criticism. Almost all of the English 
versions are, in their opinion, meritorious. So we find that in a typical 
Watchtower book, quotations of biblical texts are made from many 
different versions—King James, American Standard, Revised Standard, 
Douai-Rheims, Knox, Goodspeed-Smith, Moffatt, et cetera. There seems 
to be no reluctance, as there is in many groups holding to a literal 
interpretation of the Bible, to accept and to use new and modern 
versions of the Bible. They recognize that these versions are of differing 
merits but their persuasion is that the differences are not of critical 
significance with regard to a servant’s search for God’s truth. Of course, 
they maintain that their own New World Translation is generally more 
accurate than others. There is no question but that, as time passes, their 
publications will quote increasingly from their own version to the neglect 
of the others. The New Testament volume of the New World Translation 
was based upon the Westcott and Hort text; but there is a wide distribu- 
tion and use in the Society of the poor Greek text of Griesbach, which 
is printed in their edition of the Emphatic Diaglott. It is not uncommon 
for a visitor from their ranks to produce a copy of the Greek text and 
to argue a point by reference to the original language. Preachers whose 
Greek is rusty, be forewarned! 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses are not now prepared to recognize, as biblical 
scholars have in recent generations, that the line of distinction between 
textual and higher criticism is rather obscure, particularly as the two 
are related to the process of translation. While they will not make this 
admission, in their own version one finds, as a matter of fact, some 
interpretation disguised as translation. We may give the following as 
examples: 
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John 1:1: Originally the Word was, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was a god [ kai feds Hv 6 AOyos|. Colossians 1: 15°17: He is the image of 
the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation, because by means of him all other 
things [ra mavra] were created in the heavens and upon the earth, the things 
visible and the things invisible, no matter whether they are thrones or lordships 
or governments or authorities. All other things [ra ravra] have been created 
through him and for him. Also he is before all other things [zpéd ravrwy] and by 
means of him all other things [7a zavra] were made to exist. 


The verse from John is one that figures prominently in the Witnesses’ 
arguments. Their note on “a god” says: “‘A god’—in contrast with 
‘the God.’” The presence or absence of the article in Greek in this 
construction does not warrant the firm distinction they wish to maintain. 
The word “other” which appears four times in the passage from 
Colossians is not in the Greek text. In both of these cases the translation 
serves to express their Arian position that the Son is a created being. 
Both are examples of rewriting the Bible instead of translating the 
original texts. As Bruce Metzger has said, if they are going to be as 
literal-minded in interpreting the passage from John as they are in 
interpreting other biblical passages, they must be polytheists! 

There may be some promise in their acceptance of textual criticism 
that, over a period of years, they will adopt a modest number of the 
conclusions of scholarship in biblical interpretation. It is interesting to 
observe that, in some recent publications, the writers of the Society 
have used scholarly publications in the field of archaeology. This hope 
may also be justified because they have shown a very small degree of 
elasticity from time to time: changes have taken place in their interpre- 
tation of history, an early proclivity to predict in terms of exact dates 
has been modified, and now they admit that there are errors and progress 
in man’s apprehension of God’s will. At present, however, these hints 
of a changing attitude and method are very, very meagre. 


The citation of a text of Scripture is the necessary and sufficient proof 
of a proposition, whether historical, scientific, or theological. The 
proof-text method of argument is used by the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
rampantly and consistently. Their books and tracts are abundantly 
supplied on almost every page with biblical quotations and citations. 
A typical tract or book will average two or three scriptural quotations 
or citations for a 250-word page. It is not unusual to find that fifty 
percent of the text on a page is biblical text. In their book, New Heavens 
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and a New Earth, which is a compendium of their beliefs, there are over 
1,000 citations and quotations of biblical passages. Very often texts which 
do not normally go together by any ordinarily accepted criterion are 
forcibly conjoined and offered as proof for a belief. Of course, this 
technique is wide-open to the criticism that one can “prove” anything 
by means of it. A recent publication, Make Sure of All Things, was 
designed for use in witnessing to seekers for the truth. Under seventy 
main heads such as “creation,” “hell,” “ransom,” and “spirit” there are 
arranged numerous passages from the Bible in order that the servant 
may have immediately available the scriptural evidence for proper 
beliefs about these matters. Each main heading is divided into sub- 
headings: thus, there are twenty-six subdivisions under “congregation 
of God.” There is no commentary or interpretation printed in this text: 
it is a collocation of proof-texts. Apparently all biblical texts stand on 
the same level as ammunition for theological argument. Differences of 
literary form, context, or occasion for the composition are, by and large, 
irrelevant to the evidential weights of the texts. Every text can be an 
object of belief. Finally, it should be carefully observed that there is 
scarcely any mention at all of the doctrine that the Spirit must be 
operative in the heart and mind of the reader in order that the biblical 
message be truly apprehended. One may comment at this juncture that, 
for the Witnesses, faith seems to consist in belief in doctrine or the 
assertions of the Bible or in serious commitment to the program of the 
Society. The New Testament certainly indicates that one part of the 
meaning of faith is belief; but its teachings on faith show it to be richer 
and more personal than the act of intellectual assent. 

In Make Sure of All Things, death is defined as “loss of life, termina- 
tion of existence; utter cessation of consciousness, intellectual or physical 
activity, celestial, human or otherwise” (p. 86). Under this general 
topic, biblical quotations are given from Genesis, Proverbs, II Peter, 
Romans, Hebrews, Psalms, John, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Acts, [1 Samuel, 
I Timothy, I John, Mark, and others. This may be taken as a typical 
example of their use of biblical texts, whether in this compilation or 
in their tracts and books. The peculiar circumstances and problems of 
the authors of the biblical literature are scarcely taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the worth or use of a passage. Likewise, historical 
narrative, poetry, apocalyptic discourse, wisdom literature, and legend 
are all treated in the same way: there is no recognition of the necessity 
of employing different methods of interpretation for different types of 
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literature. On the side it may be noted that their writings do not betray 
any sense of a real historical development of the idea of God. Ethical 
monotheism was clearly developed in the minds of the saints of the 
remotest times. 

While the Jehovah’s Witnesses take scarcely any advantage of the 
principles of literary criticism, they are willing to employ one scientific 
discipline in connection with Bible study, namely, archaeology. The 
adoption of some of the results of biblical archaeology is apparently a 
rather recent thing with the writers of the Society. The first extensive 
use of the discipline which this writer was able to discover was in the 
1953 tract, Basis for Belief in a New World. In this pamphlet, use is 
made of material reported in the writings of Kenyon, Finegan, Garstang, 
and Albright. The tract also reports reference to the Wright and Filson 
Historical Atlas and to issues of the Biblical Archaeologist. The writer 
knows of the Dead Sea Scrolls and of the use of radioactive decay 
processes for making measurements of time. It is clear, however, that 
only such evidence is used from these sources as fits conveniently into the 
historical and theological framework which the Society has already 
laid down. They draw upon archaeology to attest the very early origina- 
tion of writing but go on to make the distressing inference that “Bible 
characters living long before Moses, such as Adam, Noah, Shem, Isaac, 
and Jacob, did write historical records on clay tablets, and that from 
these ancient tablets Moses compiled the Bible’s first book, Genesis, 
down to Chapter 37 verse 2” (p. 18). In Let God Be True, at page 42, 
we read, “Jehovah said unto Moses, ‘Write this for a memorial in a 
book.’ That was in 1513 B.c. It is the first divine commandment to write, 
and it indicates Jehovah’s purpose to have important matters recorded.” 
The writer of the pamphlet mentioned above employs the phenomenon 
of radioactive decay to reject the hypothesis of the “eternity of the 
material heavens and earth” but, in order to escape an associated 
difficulty, asserts that the billions of years of age thus established refer 
to the creation of the materials of the universe rather than io the 
“creative week” of Genesis. Archaeological achievements in establish- 
ing a warranted chronology of biblical times seem to be completely 
ignored. At the end of New Heavens and a New Earth there is to be 
found a detailed “Chart of Outstanding Historical Dates.” From this 
chart we learn that Adam wrote Genesis 1:1-2:4 around 4025 B.Cc., 
Noah died in 2020 B.c., Job’s trial took place before 1613 B.c., Ninevah 
fell about 633 B.c., Jerusalem fell in 607 B.c., and that Peter wrote 
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II Peter in Babylon about 64 a.p. Their use of archaeological evidence 
is a distinct case of special pleading. This writer would further suggest 
that their simultaneous use of the researches of G. Ernest Wright and 
Harry Rimmer may very well create more problems than it will solve. 
Here, as in the case of their adoption of the discipline of textual criticism, 
the author judges that they are moving into a position which can only 
be one of unstable equilibrium. Why not reject archaeology and textual 
studies along with other sciences as satanic and corrupt devices? 

Another prominent feature of the Witnesses’ use of the Bible is their 
contention that prophecy is in large part prediction. According to the 
pamphlet God’s Way Is Love, at page 23, the Bible “is God’s word of 
truth, setting out mankind’s history from Adam to the present time and 
telling us what will happen in the near future. The Holy Bible reveals 
God’s purposes for a new world.” The “seven times” mentioned in 
Daniel 4 along with the texts of Ezekiel 21 and Daniel 7 predict the 
coming of Jesus Christ into his kingdom in 1914. The Book of Revelation 
at 12:7-13 predicts the casting of Satan down from the heavens. The 
texts of I Peter 4:17-18, II Timothy 4:6-8, John 3:19, and Zephaniah 
3:8-9 refer to the judgment entailed in the opening of Jesus’ temple 
reign beginning in 1918. The captivity of Satan in the millennium is 
predicted in Revelation 20:1-3. The approaching war of Armageddon 
is denoted by such texts as Isaiah 28:21, Revelation 6:2, and Matthew 
24:20-21. Some of the passages of Revelation 17 are understood as 
predictions of the formation of the League of Nations, of its failure, 
and of the organization of the United Nations. Matthew 19:28, Romans 
8:14-17, and Revelation 14:1-3 are predictions of the “little flock” 
which is to reign with Christ in the heavens. Even the Book of Ecclesiastes 
has predictive value: the passage at 1:4, for example, is assurance that 
Jehovah will never destroy the earth. In the tract, Evolution versus the 
New World, there is a chart listing thirty-three aspects of Jesus’ career 
which were predicted in the Old Testament. 

From quite a number of points of view, objections can be raised to 
this contention that biblical texts are predictive in nature. Among them 
we may mention that the Bible pictures the prophet primarily as a 
spokesman for God in his own time and circumstances. Then, too, while 
the Witnesses find prophecy in the sense of prediction in almost every 
book of the Bible, any elementary understanding of the types of literature 
found in the Bible—narrative, legal, wisdom, legend, et cetera—certainly 
suggests that such various texts as Ezekiel, Ecclesiastes, Genesis, Deuter- 
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onomy, James, Romans, Matthew, II Kings, Psalms, and Revelation 
are not all prophetic or predictive. Equipped for Every Good Work, at 
pages 193-94, gives us this warning: 


But let no one labor under the misapprehension that the book of Psalms is no 
more than beautiful songs, rich in literary value and in emotional expression. . . . 
The only individual any psalm ever prefigured is Jesus Christ. Of him they 
certainly contain many prophecies, and also they foretell situations that would 
confront his followers as a class... . Make no mistake: the psalms are packed 
with prophecy. 


Finally, it is well to point out that their unilateral treatment of biblical 
texts as predictive zmplies an erroneous axiom that all these texts are 
language used in its logical function. They do admit that there are 
different literary types in the Bible, but these differences are not taken 
into account in interpreting the texts. For example, on page 186 of 
Equipped for Every Good Work, we read that “the book of Job is 
actual history.” Concerning Jonah, page 241 informs us that “the entire 
account narrates an important prophetic drama.” The poetic text of 
Psalm 41:9, “Even my bosom friend in whom I trusted, who ate of my 
bread, has lifted his heel against me,” is a prediction of the treachery 
of Judas. The poem in Job 38: 1-7 reads in part this way: 

Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind: 

Who is this that darkens counsel by words without knowledge? 


Where were you when I laid the foundation of the earth? 

Tell me if you have understanding. 

On what were its bases sunk, or who laid its cornerstone, when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? 


This Means Everlasting Life, on pages 34-35, deals with this passage 
thus: 


Who made Satan the Devil? Not Jehovah God, because He makes no creature 
in opposition to him and he makes no lie. A spirit son of God made himself 
Satan the Devil after God stationed him in Eden. When God fixed the foundation 
of our earth, there were spirit sons of God observing: “When the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


That some texts are chiefly expressive, evocative, poetical, or ceremonial. 
and are to be understood by standards of judgment appropriate to their 
type is completely ignored. 
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It is clear that the use of the apocalyptic literature of the Bible stands 
out in the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ dealings with the Bible. Revelation and 
Daniel and other apocalyptic fragments, interpreted in the fashion 
indicated above, determine for the most part the basic outline of the 
Witnesses’ interpretation of history and of their theology. This is a 
clear-cut example of the fallacy of accent. Only countless errors can 
result from interpreting the whole of the Bible, the span of biblical 
history, and the structure of Christian theology, chiefly in terms of the 
vocabulary, ideas, and assertions of any single book or any single type 
of literature. A partial and prejudiced position results in this case as 
would result, say, if all the Bible and biblicai history were to be inter- 
preted solely in terms of the texts and points of view in Ecclesiastes or 
Proverbs. This fallacy of accent is further compounded with a rather 
thorough misunderstanding of the nature, meaning, and purpose of 
apocalyptic writings. 


The New World Translation 


The Jehovah’s Witnesses’ intense concern for the study of the Bible 
has found expression in recent years in the publication of their own 
translation of the Bible from the Greek and Hebrew. By this contribu- 
tion to the history of the printed English Bible, they have distinguished 
themselves from other conservative sects, which have been generally 
quite idle in this part of biblical studies. The New World Society deserves 
commendation for its efforts. The translation project has not been com- 
pleted at the time of this writing. In 1950 the New World Translation 
of the Christian Greek Scriptures was published. A revised edition ap- 
peared in 1951. The first volume of the New World Translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures (Genesis—Ruth) appeared in 1953. Volume II, con- 
taining I Samuel through Esther, was published in 1955. Volume III 
will contain Job through the Song of Solomon. Volume IV is to contain 
Isaiah through Malachi. The volumes published to this date have been 
reviewed in a number of journals. The writer will therefore give only a 
brief description of each here. For a further treatment of the version, 
the reader may refer to The Christian Century (Nov. 1, 1950; May 9, 
1951; Oct. 7, 1953), where S. T. Byington reviewed the volumes and 
exchanged comments with the Watchtower Society on the matter of 
principles of translation. Bruce Metzger has commented on their trans- 
lation of some important New Testament passages in the April, 1953, 
issue of Theology Today. 
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The volumes of the version are anonymous. They are 45 inches by 7 
inches in size, rather well bound in hard covers. The paper is thin but 
the typography is good. If there are any typographical errors, they are 
few in number, for this investigator found none. A price of $1.50 is 
placed upon each volume. The publication plan does not include the 
translation and printing of the Apocrypha. The New Testament had a 
first printing of 480,000 copies and the Old Testament volume one of 
500,000 copies. The version is rendered in modern speech but, as the 
translators say, it is as literal as possible. The New Testament was based 
upon the Greek text of Westcott and Hort and the Old Testament 
employed the Masoretic text. A brief critical apparatus is employed in 
both cases. At the bottoms of the pages manuscript evidence is cited, 
variant readings are given, and some interpretative and critical remarks 
are presented. So far as the writer knows, this is the only English text 
with such features aside from the Variorum Bible. 


The extent to which the Society’s use of manuscript evidence and 
textual criticism is based upon relatively sound information may be 
judged, for those who are interested, from their book, Equipped for 
Every Good Work, This book contains chapters which treat the charac- 
teristics of the Greek and Hebrew languages, the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
the Targums, scribal practices, the history of the Septuagint, the vellum 
uncials, the Chester Beatty papyri, the history of the English Bible, 
et cetera. There is, however, neither here nor in the New World Trans- 
lation any comprehensive statement of their principles of translation. 
These must be inferred from the version itself. 

One principle of translation which they do admit in the Foreword 
of the New Testament version is that of rendering one Greek or Hebrew 
word with one English word. This principle overlooks the multi- 
dimensional meaning of terms and the bearing that context has on the 
meaning of a term. It is a faulty principle and it leads to many an 
anachronism in their version. Thus, xaépis is rendered as “undeserved 
kindness” in the salutations of the epistles as well as in theological 


contexts. The imperative idév is translated “Look!’—this often works 
well but it is sometimes anomolous as in Peter’s speech to Sapphira in 


Acts 5:9. In the interests of the theology of the Society, the translators 
introduce the name Jehovah into the New Testament text in two hundred 


and thirty-seven places where the Greek has xijpus or 6es6. As an example 
we can cite their reading of Matthew 1:22: 
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All this actually came about for that to be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Jehovah [b76 xvupiov] through the prophet, saying, “Look! the virgin will be- 
come pregnant and will give birth to a son, and they will call his name 


‘Immanuel.’.. .’ 


Several comments may be made. First, they are not being faithful to 
the Greek text, as they generally profess to be, in rendering xipws and 
bess by Jehovah. Second, it permits them to read into passages where 
a divine name is found the particular theology suggested to them by 
the term Jehovah. Third, while they admit doubt about the spelling 
and pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton, their unwavering insistence 
upon using the word Jehovah smacks of word-magic. In the case of 
the passage above, we may also ask why they do not on the same 
principle by which the Tetragrammaton is restored also restore the 
Hebrew ‘almah, for the Greek zap6évos? In Acts 8:39 we read that it 
was Jehovah’s spirit [ xvedua xvpiov] which swept Philip away after the 
baptism of the eunuch. Likewise in Acts 19:20, after recounting the 
episode of the seven sons of Sceva, this version has the summary state- 
ment, “Thus in a mighty way the word of Jehovah [ov xupiov 6 déyos | 
kept growing and prevailing,” in spite of the fact that a few lines earlier 
a somewhat parallel thought is expressed by the words, “and the name 
of the Lord Jesus went on being magnified.” The general practice of 
rendering xipios as Jehovah in such New Testament terms as “Lord,” 
“the word of the Lord,” and “the spirit of the Lord” restricts the wider 
meaning of the passages to the unitarian concept underlying their term 
Jehovah. 

Great care is taken to render the distinction between the senses of 
the several tenses of the Greek verb. The tense of the imperfect tense is 
brought out in such a passage as Acts 2:44: “And they went to selling 
their possessions and properties and to distributing the proceeds” (Rsv: 
“And they sold their possessions and goods and distributed them to all’’). 
But one wonders sometimes if the original writers were as precise and 
consistent in their use of words as are these translators. The textually 
questionable passages of Mark 16:9-20 and John 8:1-11 are relegated 
to the margin. In spite of their intent to give as literal a rendition as 
possible, the translators give us a good English passage where the Greek 
is obscure or ungrammatical (e.g., the speeches in Acts and some passages 
in the Pauline letters). As indicated above, Bruce Metzger has pointed 
out that at several points the process of translation has been prejudiced 
by the Society’s theology (e.g., John 1:1; Col. 1:15-17; Phil. 2:6). 
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Some words are given questionable translations as, for example, when 
gravpow is rendered “impale.” Despite its faults, the version has many 
refreshing and suggestive translations of the Greek. The crowd’s per- 
plexity in Acts 2:12-13 was expressed in the question, “What will this 
thing come to?” But, upon hearing Peter’s preaching, “they were stabbed 
to the heart.” Later when the lame man at the Temple stopped Peter 
and John, the former said, “Take a look at us” (Acts 3:4). The 
Witnesses’ translation describes the noise at Pentecost as “just like that 
of a stiff rushing breeze.” A phrase of the prayer of the Christian com- 
munity in Acts 4 reads: “Jesus, whom you made Christ [év éxp.cas].” 
Some will be surprised to read that Paul’s account of the Lord’s Supper 
has Jesus say, “This means my body which is in your behalf. Keep 
doing this in remembrance of me. . . . This cup means the new covenant 
by virtue of my blood” (I Cor. 11:24-25). Upon leaving John and 
entering Galilee, Jesus preached, “The appointed time has been fulfilled 
and the kingdom of God has drawn near. Be repentant and have faith 
in the good news” (Mark 1:15). The famous thirteenth chapter of 
I Corinthians reads very well, except for one anachronism: “When I 
was a babe, I used to speak as a babe, to think as a babe, to reason 
as a babe... .” 

The attempt to develop a critical apparatus in conjunction with an 
English version is commendable, though question must be raised about 
the use of some Hebrew translations of the New Testament from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This writer would have preferred 
a more extensive and complete apparatus. A highly literal translation 
such as the Society provides for us has its uses; we ought therefore to be 
grateful for their efforts. Aside from other uses, the text provides a good 
basis upon which to found classroom discussions of textual analysis and 
principles of translation. 

The first volume of the Old Testament was issued at the New World 
Society Assembly in New York in 1953. Nathan Knorr’s speech on this 
occasion is printed in Watchtower, September 1, 1953. The general 
remarks made above about form and technique apply also to the Old 
Testament volume. The Society’s abandonment of the traditional terms 
Old Testament and New Testament suggest an emphasis upon the 
unity or continuity of the written record of Jehovah’s revelation; how- 
ever, the Society does not admit that this continuity is expressed in the 
books commonly called apocryphal. The writings of the Hebrew canon 
are those translated in this version. 
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The Foreword of this Octateuch, as that of the New Testament 
volume, expresses the feeling that the modern translators failed to give 
the closest approximation of the whole truth because of their “religious 
and higher critical bias.” The translation in this volume is also “as 
literal as possible to the point of understandableness.” The translators 
immediately admit, however, that the terseness of the Hebrew and the 
nature of the verb require the use of auxiliary words to bring into English 
the proper sense of the original language. They also reject the theory 
of the waw conversive (waw consecutive) and render the waw particle 
always as a conjunction. Then, for stylistic purposes the conjunctive waw 
is translated in about fifty different ways, including “finally,” “more- 
over,” “at that,” “since,” “still,’ and “gradually.” The divine name 
Jehovah is used at the 6,823 places of the occurrence of the Tetra- 
grammaton and in some one hundred and thirty-four other cases of 
emendation. The poetic sections in this volume are set off from the 
prose text. 

The main Hebrew text employed in making the version was the 
Masoretic text found in the seventh edition of Rudolph Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica. Auxiliary texts such as that of C. D. Ginsburg were employed. 
The Leningrad manuscript of the Hebrew Bible and the Cairo manu- 
script of the Prophets apparently have been consulted. Reference is 
made to the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint, the Targums, the 
Syriac Peshitta, the Vulgate, and the Greek translations of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion. As an indication of the extent of their 
use of textual evidence, the frequencies of the citations of LXX, 
Vg., Syr., Sam., Pent., Targums, and O. L. in the Book of Genesis are, 
respectively, 111, 86, 43, 15, 5, and 1. No description is given of the 
principles observed in weighing the manuscript evidence, either here 
or in the case of the New Testament volume. 

The Appendix to this first volume of the Old Testament contains 
discussions of the terms nephesh, sheol, and gehenna, a table of the 
seventy families after the Flood, and seven maps and charts. The maps 
and charts are outdated and presume too much information about 
ancient times and places. As in the case of the New Testament, this 
volume is furnished with an extensive chain reference scheme and it 
employs the awkward device of rendering the second person plural 
personal pronoun in capital letters. 

The ccmments in the footnotes of the Octateuch bear out the con- 
tention stated above concerning the Society’s rejection of the results of 
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literary and historical criticisms of the Bible. The shift in divine names 
(Elohim to Yahweh) in the middle of Genesis 2:4 is not for them a 
clue to a change in documentary sources. The whole verse is taken as a 
conclusion to the account of the creative process in Genesis 1: 1-2:3. 
By this device as well as others, they intend to maintain the essential 
continuity of the two accounts of the creation. How they cope with the 
problem created by the two accounts of the creation of man (Gen. 1:27; 
Gen. 2:7) and other dual accounts is obscure. The plural form, Elohim, 
they explain, is a plural of excellence or majesty and does not signify a 
plurality in nature or personality. This comment is very interesting. 
First, it is one of the forms of the fallacy of figure of speech—arguing 
from a linguistic form to the nature of things. Second, if it is motivated 
by the thought that the theologians of the tradition would found the 
doctrine of the trinity on this plural form (Watchtower, September 1, 
1953, Pp. 536), it is a case of the fallacy of arguing from a hypothesis 
contrary to fact. The translators would have served their own cause 
better had they carefully restricted the notes to purely textual matters. 
In Genesis 18:3 is found the first of the one hundred and thirty-four 
cases where the translators restore the tetragrammaton in place of what 
they consider to be a scribal emendation of Adonai. In Exodus 3:14, 
responding to Moses’ request for the divine name, God designates him- 
self as “I shall prove to be” (rsv: “I am.”). At Exodus 6:3 their text 
reads: “And I used to appear to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as God 
Almighty, but as respects my name Jehovah I did not make myself 
known to them.” Their note on this passage says that the last clause 
can be construed as a question, “also as respects my name Jehovah did 
I not make myself known to them?” No justification is given for this 
and it appears to be an attempt to revise the passage to fit their belief 
that God was known by the elect under his name Jehovah from the 
earliest times. Throughout the Octateuch care is taken to make note 
of all the uses of the various forms of the divine names, Yahweh, Adonai, 
El, Elohim. The readings of the Septuagint and Vulgate are cited at 
these points. 

One of the few historical notes in this volume is found at Joshua 3: 
15-16, which refers to Joshua’s crossing of the Jordan. The translators 
mention several blockings of the Jordan’s flow in relatively recent times 
and conclude the note with the comment that “such a damming of the 
Jordan river in the days of Joshua would have to be miraculously timed 
and effected in order to synchronize with the crossing of the Jordan by 
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the Israelites on the set day and time.” Why this episode was dis- 
tinguished with such a comment, while countless other equally intriguing 
ones were left unadorned, remains unexplained. At Exodus 20:2-17 a 
note comments on the matter of the division of the commandments, 
referring to Josephus, Philo, and Augustine. At Joshua 21:37 a footnote 
discusses an omission due to homoioteleuton. And at Deuteronomy 3:9 
reference is made to the names Sirion and Senir being found in texts 
from Ras Shamra and the Turkish village of Boghazkevi. There are 
frequent notes dealing with the location of sites, weights, and measures. 
The items mentioned serve to indicate that the footnotes are not 
exclusively textual. In the translation and the notes one occasionally 
finds the Society’s theological position implied. But there is no explicit 
theological commentary in the notes. 

The Octateuch does not read smoothly and is at points quite awkward, 
though it does have quite a number of interesting and suggestive render- 
ings of the original. The textual notes are useful. The use of accent 
marks on the proper names is helpful. When the version is used with 
caution, it will be found valuable in several respects. Volume II of the 
Old Testament reveals nothing that deserves special mention. 


Final Note 


The study of the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ beliefs and use of the Bible 
reveals a dominant motive in their thinking and writing. Almost every- 
where they subordinate Christian and New Testament themes to those 
of Judaism and the Old Testament. One wonders sometimes whether 
Jehovah might not just as well dispense with his chief executive officer, 
Jesus Christ. They will, of course, vigorously deny it; but, in this writer’s 
judgment, the Witnesses are more accurately considered a mutation of 
a conservative, apocalyptic Judaism rather than a variant of Christianity. 
It is entirely appropriate, then, that the cover of each issue of the 
Watchtower magazine carries the verse from Isaiah, “Ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith Jehovah,” rather than a motto from the New Testament. 
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Book Reviews 





FROM PAULINISM TO EARLY CATHOLICISM 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. 11. Phillippians, by EnNest F. Scott (Introduction 
and Exegesis) and Ropert R. Wicks (Exposition); Colossians, by Francis 
W. Beare and G. Preston MacLeop; Thessalonians, by JoHN W. BaILey 
and James W. Criarke; Timothy and Titus, by Frep D. GEALy and Morcan 
P. Noyes; Philemon, by JoHN Knox and Georce A. Buttrick; Hebrews, by 
ALEXANDER C. Purpy and J. Harry Cotton. The Abingdon Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1955. 763 pp. $8.75. 


Tue Introductions both provide sufficient material for an independent judgment, 
and draw conclusions upon which valid interpretations can follow: Colossians, 
both Thessalonian letters, and Philemon are Pauline, while the Pastorals come 
from the first half of the second century, and Hebrews from the last quarter of 
the first century. The most fascinating Introduction is Professor Knox’s presenta- 
tion of the thesis of his Philemon among the Letters of Paul. Onesimus becomes 
the helper of Paul, and later Bishop of Ephesus. In this capacity he visits Ignatius 
when the latter is, like Paul, going to a Roman martyrdom. Those who feel that 
the clear light of scholarship tends to destroy the romance of history will find 
that quite the reverse can be the case. Another such instance is the recent 
development in the discussion of the authorship of the Pastorals: Professor von 
Campenhausen presented a cogent argument before the Heidelberg Academy 
of Sciences in 1950 to the effect that the Pastorals were written by the martyr 
Polycarp. If Knox would have Onesimus responsible for the collection of the 
Pauline corpus, von Campenhausen gives Polycarp credit for rescuing the corpus 
from the hands of the Gnostics. Unfortunately this sequel to Knox’s thesis is 
completely overlooked by the Introduction to the Pastorals (cf. p. 369). 


One of the basic values of The Interpreter’s Bible is that it produces com- 
mentaries on oft-neglected books. This is the particular value of Volume XI, and 
poses its particular problem: To what extent are these “minor” books relevant to 
the pastor, and how can the commentary make this relevance apparent? This 
problem falls outside the scope of the Introductions, for it is basically a question 
of New Testament theology. 
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The books contained in Volume XI present typical Paulinism (Phillippians; 
Thessalonians) , the border line between Paulinism and Gnosticism (Colossians), 
the orthodoxy of the Pastorals, and the Platonism of Hebrews. This illustrates well 
the current insight that “there is not a Biblical theology, but various Biblical 
theologies.” This insight is basically the recognition of the historicity of the Bible. 
For any historical movement will display growth and alteration, rather than 
static logical consistency and uniformity. This is why it is almost impossible to 
define a historical movement or type (e.g., “Gothic,” “Hellenistic,” “Gnostic,” 
“primitive Christian”) in such a way that exceptions and variations are not 
obvious. Yet there is sufficient historical “unity,” for example to “Gothic” to 
legitimatize such a generalization as this abstract term implies. There is a 
similar historical “unity” to the historical phenomenon “primitive Christianity.” 

Such a historical unity can be traced in the kerygmatic, liturgical, and proto- 
creedal formulations incorporated in the books of Volume XI. There is a con- 
tinuous development over a hundred year period, from the Palestinian, escha- 
tological statement of the central Christian message in I Thess. 4:14, through 
a more Christological, Hellenistic form in Phil. 2:6-11, then into a cosmological, 
anti-Gnostic form in Col. 1:15-20 and Heb. 1:2-4, and finally into the early 
Catholic semi-creedal formulations of I Tim. 2:5-6, 3:16; II Tim. 2: 11-13. 
This central stream of tradition represents the faith of the worshipping congre: 
gation, out of which the various theologies grew as branches from the trunk of a 
living tree. The exegetical problem of Volume XI is on the one hand to identify, 
relate, and exegete this living kerygmatic tradition imbedded in the documents, 
and on the other hand to trace the existential meaning of that kerygma as it is 
developed and applied by the various books themselves. 

“The chief glory of the Epistle to the Phillippians” is correctly identified as 
2:5-11. This passage was brought to the center of scholarly attention in 1927 
by Ernst Lohmeyer’s discovery that it is a pre-Pauline kerygmatic hymn. After a 
generation of debate the arguments for the pre-Pauline nature of the hymn have 
continued to accumulate, so that on this point a general consensus seems to be 
forming: cf. Ernst Kasemann, “Kritische Analyse von Phil. 2:5-11,” ZTAK, 
XLVII (1950), 313-360; J. Jeremias, “Zur Gedankenfiihrung in den paulinischen 
Briefen,” Studia Paulina, 1953, pp. 152-154; Otto Michel, “Zur Exegese von 
Phil. 2:5-11,” Theologie als Glaubenswagnis, 1954, pp. 79-95. It was doubtless 
due to the advanced age of Professor Scott when these most recent treatments 
appeared, that he presented the older view of Pauline authorship without dis- 
cussing the growing list of non-Pauline usages. It is the climactic verses g-11 which 
do not conform to his argument of “the absolute fitness of the passage to its 
context,” for the exaltation, enthronement, and cosmic acclamation of the Lord 
is a finale which renders difficult the return to the previous parenetic context in 
vs. 12. It is this same climax of the passage which is not explained by the 
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attitude. Thereupon follows in vss. 6-11 the liturgical summary of the Christian 
message: the pre-existent Redeemer’s incarnation, humiliation, and obedience, 
out of which results his deliverance from bondage and enthronement over the 
spirit world. It is this cosmic eschatological restoration which is the frame of 
reference for Christian existence, as Paul describes it in 2:1-4 (cf. Heb. 5:8-9). 

The fact that on first sight the early church’s kerygma seems to us to be more 
mythological than edifying does not free the exegete of his task of interpreting 
the text. Nor can the modern pastor rediscover the existential meaning and 
therefore the exciting challenge of the early church’s message, until exegesis has 
taught us to see what their language said to them. This has not yet taken place 
when the confession of Jesus as Lord (2:11) is disassociated from its context 
and defined as only “an oath of loyalty.” The effect on the rest of the exegesis 
is apparent: In 3:2-11 Paul’s existential appropriation of the kerygma of 2:6-11 
could have become visible, if one had recognized 3:7 as a reflection of 2:6 (so 
Bultmann and Kasemann). Similarly the circumcision symbolism as removing 
the flesh and assuming the Spirit in 3:3 could be seen from Col. 2:9-15 to be 
the existential appropriation of the kerygma (cf. also Rom. 8:3 ff. with Rom. 
1:3 {.). For Col. 2:9-15 is clearly a baptismal homily on the anti-gnostic 
kerygmatic hymn in Col. 1:15-20. Both this kerygmatic hymn in Col. 1 and its 
relation to Col, 2 are more clearly recognized in the exegesis of Colossians than 
in the case of Phil. 2 and 3. The parallel presentation on p. 162 of Col. 1: 15-20 
and Heb. 1:2 ff. provides the best point of departure for understanding the 
type of “‘unity” which pervades the books treated in Volume XI. For a full 
illustration in terms of Colossians of how these epistles could be inwardly 
illuminated by recognizing the correlation between the kerygmatic units they 
cite and their own individual messages, one should see Ernst Kasemann’s article 
“Eine urchristliche Taufliturgie,” in the Bultmann Festschrift of 1949, pp. 133- 
148. 

The exegesis of Heb. 1:2 ff. does not see the relation to the Hellenistic 
kerygma, but only the relation of the “high” Christology to the Hellenism of 
Philo, This oversight produces insoluble problems for the exegete: “Can the 
writer relate this unique Son to the human Jesus in such a way as to meet the 
needs of human minds and hearts?” “How could the divine Son suffer and 
die?” How is Jesus’ “service to man” understandable without “impairing that 
uniqueness”? “Why does our author introduce the contrast between the Son 
and angels?” It is our estrangement from the primitive Christian kerygma which 
reads these questions into a text which is simply summarizing the Christian faith: 
The heavenly redeemer took on human form to share in the human dilemma 
(death), so that in his victory over all the cosmic forces (angels), the whole 
of humanity could be free. The failure to identify the kerygma as the author’s 
point of departure has its effect upon the exegesis in subsequent passages, such 
as the crux interpretum 5:7: “The language here [on Jesus’ humiliation] also 
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traditional “moral influence” exegesis, which is here partly supported by the 
maintenance of the reading of vs. 5 in the Authorized Edition, rather than the 
more correct rendering of the Revised Standard Version, “Have this mind 
among yourselves, which you have in Christ Jesus,” i.e., have the Christian 
strikes our modern minds as difficult to reconcile with the high Christology of 
the opening chapter.” But when we read the commentary on Phil. 2:5-11 we 
learn (p. 50) that “‘as a result of his humiliation, he was raised to a yet higher 
place than he had before.” The Exegesis to Heb. 5:7 continues: “And ultimate 
release from death through resurrection is hardly consonant with his thought that 
Jesus shared the human suffering and agony of death. . . . Actually, we have to 
admit that we do not know what was in our author’s mind when he penned 
these words.” Part of the difficulty here is that the kerygmatic context in vss. 8 f. 
is moralized away. The exegesis has also not taken account of the kerygmatic 
trend in the most recent studies of this passage: Spicq’s commentary, II, 117; 
J. Jeremias, “Hbr 5, 7-10,” ZNW, XLIV (1952-53), 107-111; Michel’s review 
of Spicq in ThZ, X (1954), 308 f. In general one may wonder why the Introduc- 
tion and Exegesis do not make reference to the many serious monographs on 
Hebrews which have appeared since 1933, e.g. those by such outstanding 
scholars as Michel (1936; 1949), Kaésemann (1939), Bonsirven (1943), Spicq 
(1952-53), and Héring (1954). 

It is apparent that Volume XI does not mediate to the public considerable 
of the recent research which is otherwise inaccessible to the pastor, This bibli- 
ographical inexactitude is also evident at minor points in the printed Bibliogra- 
phies. Lohmeyer’s commentary on Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon should 
have been listed according to the gth edition of 1953 rather than the 8th edition 
of 1930 (pp. 14, 146, 560). Dibelius’ commentary on Thessalonians and 
Philippians should have been listed according to the grd edition of 1937 (cf. 
p. 14), rather than the first edition of 1913 (p. 253). His commentary on 
Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon should have been listed according to the 
third edition of 1953, rather than the second edition of 1927 (p. 146). (It is 
not listed at all on p. 560.) Jeremias’ commentary on the Pastorals should have 
been listed according to the 7th edition of 1954, rather than the 2nd edition of 
1935 (p. 375). Doubtless the third edition of the commentary on the Pastorals 
by Dibelius and Conzelmann appeared too late (1955) to be cited in place of 
the second edition of 1931 (p. 374). 


Two typographical errors may be listed: p. 356, col. 1, line 22, read 
“psychikoi” for “psnchikoi.” P. 559, col. 1, line 18, read “Ignatius’ ” for “Paul's.” 

In spite of such deficiencies of a scholarly and technical nature, the Exegeses 
contain much valuable material and the Expositions maintain the high level of 
the preceding volumes. 


James M. Rosinson 
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A KEY TO SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


Theology of the New Testament, Vol. II, by Rupo_tF BULTMANN, translated by 
Kenprick GrosEL. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1955. 273 pp. $4.00. 


BerorE one reads these volumes on New Testament theology, it would be 
profitable to read carefully the Epilogue (Vol. II, pp. 237-51) in which Bultmann 
sets forth his conception of the task of New Testament theology. It would also 
be helpful to read his essay, “New Testament and Mythology,” in Kerygma and 
Myth (tr. Reginald H. Fuller, London, 1953). He explains here that he has 
elected to treat the New Testament writings “in their variety, each writing or 
groups of writings by itself.”” This variety within the New Testament itself implies 
that no final theological interpretation can be produced, each age has to 
reinterpret for itself. The theological thoughts of the New Testament are “the 
unfolding of faith itself growing out of the new understanding of God, the world 
and man which is conferred in and by faith— or, as it can also be phrased, out 
of one’s new self-understanding.” The kerygma as God’s condemning and 
forgiving word addressed to man is the object of faith and “does not offer itself 
to critical thought, but speaks into one’s own existence.” Theological teachings 
are expressions of faith, not the object of faith. The task of New Testament 
theology is “to make clear this believing self-understanding in its reference to 
the kerygma.” 

The present volume is divided into two parts: “The Theology of the Gospel 
of John and the Johannine Epistles,” and ““The Development toward the Ancient 
Church.” It is quite clear that Bultmann regards the theology of John (and of 
Paul, Vol. I) as the normative presentation of the gospel and the clearest 
example of faith’s “self-understanding in reference to the kerygma.” In “The 
Development toward the Ancient Church” he is constantly pointing out that the 
insights of Paul and John had been lost or obscured by influences from the 
Synagogue and Hellenism. This idea of “self-understanding” governs Bultmann’s 
whole presentation. Thus Jesus reveals nothing but that he is the Revealer (p. 66). 
That the Spirit “reminds” believers of all that Jesus said “is not an evocation 
of the past by historical reproduction. Rather, it is that which makes present 
the eschatological occurrence which with him burst upon the world (16:8-11).” 
“... the Spirit teaches the believer by the light of this occurrence to understand 
each particular present hour” (p. 69). Why then should the kerygma be 
centered in Jesus? This question must not be answered, says Bultmann, “for 
to do so would be to destroy the offence which belongs ineradicably to the 
Revelation” (p. 69). But this is surely a question which the New Testament asks 
and answers in terms of a confession and witness to Christ the crucified and risen 
Lord. The question why the kerygma should be tied up with the personal and 
proper name of Jesus Christ does demand an answer, especially in view of the 
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statement that “there is no other name.” “The offence” is here in John con- 
cerned with the person of Jesus, that “he, a mere man, demands credence for 
his claim to be the Revealer” (p. 46). The content of revelation Bultmann finds 
in “Faith” (pp. 70-92), which is strictly an exposition of the experience of 
the Christian in the present as he is confronted with the kerygma. 

Bultmann’s radical criticism and skepticism in regard to the New Testament 
documents lead him to classify such books as Ephesians, Colossians, the Pastorals, 
Hebrews, I and II Peter, James, Revelation and even the Synoptic Gospels, 
with the apostolic fathers and use them as illustrating the “development toward 
the ancient Church.” But his emphasis on the variety of the New Testament 
documents and theological thought seems greatly overdone. Is it really possible 
on the basis of our sources to distinguish between the message of Jesus, the 
kerygma of the earliest church, the kerygma of the Hellenistic church apart from 
Paul, and the theology of Paul (Vol. I) ? That is, is it possible without subjecting 
the sources to an arbitrary analysis of what in them belongs to an earlier or a 
later date? Even Bultmann himself admits that “the inner unity” of John’s and 
Paul’s conception of faith is obvious (p. 75). 

It is remarkable how little the Old Testament figures in Bultmann’s presenta- 
tion of New Testament theology. There are constant references to Hellenism 
and Gnosticism, but few references to the Old Testament. And yet, the Old 
Testament was the Bible of Jesus and the early church. They quoted it, and 
they derived their understanding of the new act of God in Christ from the 
“scripture.” 

In spite of misgivings about some of the interpretation it is evident that this 
work of Bultmann is a brilliant contribution to New Testament theology. He is 
the “Dean” of living New Testament theologians, and the ferment caused by 
his writing will necessitate a thorough restudy of the approach to the New 
Testament. The debate concerning “existential interpretation” and “demythologiz- 
ing” is carried on vigorously in Europe. Possibly the subject-object relationship 
has to give way to an understanding of the gospel in terms of the personal 
involvement and decision of the individual. The question is whether Bultmann’s 
interpretation of the kerygma is the interpretation of Scripture itself. 


Eric H. WAHLSTROM 


AN APOCALYPTIC THEOLOGY OF HISTORY 


New Testament Theology, by ETHELBERT STAUFFER. Translated by JOHN MarsH 
from the German fifth edition, revised 1948. The Macmillan Co., New York, 


1955. 373 pp- $4.25. 


WRITTEN in utter devotion to the glory of God and to the sole sufficiency of the 
cross of Christ, this book is offered as “an introduction to the thought world of 
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the New Testament for every one who looks to the Bible for an answer to the 
ultimate problems of life, whether he be a theological student, a minister of 
religion, or an ordinary layman.” The author’s working hypothesis is that “the 
world of apocalyptic ideas is the one in which the NT writers were really at 
home” (p. 21). He defines apocalyptic as that pre-Christian theology of 
history which is characterized by “the principle of primordiality, of conflict, of 
eschatology and of universalism.” From this point of view he describes the 
theology of the New Testament in terms of “‘salvation-history,” which, he says, 
“is the clue to human history,’ while human history in turn “is the clue to 
cosmic history” (p. 19). 

Professor Stauffer minimizes the influence of Hellenism on this salvation- 
history: “primitive Christianity is both prehellenistic and antihellenistic” (p. 
107). “Among the mythologies of the world’s high religions outside Christianity 
the Iranian was probably the only one to exercise any influence upon the 
formative stages of NT Christology” (p. 104). But the Jewish apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphical writings are cited along with the canonical books 
because they tell us how the Old Testament was understood in the days of Jesus. 
The Revelation, Epistles, and Gospel of John, “which must all have been written 
after 70 A.D.,” are ascribed to the Apostle John. The Gospel is said to have been 
written “for liturgical purposes; its main sections had in all probability long 
been used in worship before the aged John committed the whole corpus in 
literary form to the care of his congregations” (p. 40). 

Professor Stauffer traces three basic motifs in this apocalyptical theology of 
history: the doxological, the antagonistic, and the soteriological, having to do 
respectively with the relations between Christ and God, Christ and the devil, 
and Christ and the world. “The absolute priority of God over the whole world 
and its history” is stated in the old biblical terms, “foreknowledge, predestination, 
preparation and pre-existence” (p. 51). “Nothing can happen without God 
willing it, willing it to happen so, and willing it beforehand” (p. 52). This was a 
double predestination, of evil and man’s rebellion, as well as good and man’s 
salvation. Yet within this predestinated course of history there is said to be 
freedom: “God delights in freedom” so much that “he does not compel, but 
rather wins over,” and he “refuses even to check the self-glorifying development 
of freedom in the sphere of the demonic” (pp. 62-3). But this predestinating 
God delights also in “the homecoming” of his human creatures. Therefore “the 
Church offers intercession for all men, and accordingly prays that they should 
all be saved, without exception” (p. 180). “In God’s presence the elect ought 
not, and dare not, assume that any man is lost. But intercession for the lost has 
no meaning without the certainty that God does not give up even the most lost 
as lost (Luke 15:1 ff.) ;” and “the principle of the gloria dei requires and guaran- 
tees the final victory of the divine and universal mercy” (pp. 222-4). 
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But because of the fall man has lost his freedom: he ‘“‘no longer has a choice 
between the divine and the demonic, but only between one sin and another,” so 
that “whatever he does is always condemned to add something to the sin of the 
world” (p. 69). And although Christ has broken the power of the devil, “to fight 
against demons in history is to engage with a hydra” (p. 125). Death, affliction 
and sin not only remain unresolved, but increase, so that the church is not exempt 
from the growing tribulation (p. 140). “Everything” in this world is “essentially 
calamitous” (p. 104), so bad that it “must be fully and finally abolished”’ before 
the new age can begin (p. 225). 

To be saved from this evil world for life in the new age, man must recognize 
that “God is the measure of all things,’ and humbly accept his new situation 
before God which has been brought about by the death of Christ, whereby 
“everything has become new—forensically” (pp. 141-2). The Apostolic faith 
which accepts this new forensic status is “the adoring abasement of man before 
the revelation of the glory of God” (p. 169); and this obedience “has nothing 
at all to do with subjecting the human intellect to some dogmatic formula,” 
but is much more the subjection of man’s self-glorification to the sole glory of 
God (p. 170). And sola cruce is substituted for Luther’s sola fide, “which in our 
day has been so subjectively misused that we are driven to formulate a more 
unambiguous formula for interpreting Paul” (p. 262). 

But what is the task of this (forensically) new Christian in this present world 
where sin, anguish, and death continue to rule despite Christ’s victory on the 
cross? Here Professor Stauffer rejects “the dialectical paradox” of recent 
theology which says, “Man must act, although God has already accomplished 
everything!” His motive for Christian action is: ““Man must act because God 
acts!” and because “God’s active will summons man’s will to action” (p. 181). 
Christ, whose way becomes a formative law for us, is “the prototype” of this 
Christian action, which requires each Christian to deny himself, take up his 
cross, and bear vicariously the burdens of others, of enemies as well as of 
friends, carrying his share of the agony of the world, and fighting his life’s 
battle on the same battleground as Jesus did (pp. 150-1). Thus the church has 
to accomplish her mission to the world by being a suffering and praying church. 
Prayer is her first duty, and emphasis on prayer dominates this New Testament 
Theology. 

Completed in 1938 and published in 1941 “in the middle of a war,” the 
book is now with “a number of amendments, particularly in the chapter on the 
sacraments,” in its fifth edition (1948), from which this excellent translation 
has been made and offered as “an ideal handbook for the student of theology 
and for all who wish to have a comprehensive and sound guide to their study 
of the New Testament.” There are sixty-six short, meaty chapters, each headed 
by a selected bibliography. Nine out of ten of the works listed in these bibliog- 
raphies are prior to 1940, eighty-two per cent being German, twelve per cent in 
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English, and five per cent French. The work is thoroughly documented with 
biblical references and seventy pages of notes, and with seven valuable appendices. 
The method is descriptive. Based directly on the biblical sources, the book is 
without lengthy discussions of points of view other than the author’s; but a vast 
amount of information is brought together not only from the Bible, but from 
the Jewish literature of the New Testament period, together with the archaeologi- 
cal and liturgical materials which throw light on the New Testament writings. 

Valuable as it is, the book calls for a second volume to make it “‘an ideal 
handbook” for the student of theology. As Professor Amos N. Wilder has pointed 
out in his New Testament Faith for Today (1955), it is not enough simply to 
systematize and state the New Testament theology in the biblical terminology. 
Students of today who have been trained to think in terms of evolution are not 
“at home” in apocalyptic as the writers of the New Testament were. As a 
theology of history, apocalyptic has certain grave limitations. Its conception of 
God’s method of establishing his kingdom is not sola cruce, but essentially war- 
minded, and it has to be judged by Christ’s own “Father, forgive them.” The 
curses in the Revelation of John cannot be mitigated by saying that “these 
motives in the NT remain as isolated examples” (p. 304), and the moral 
difficulty is aggravated when the authorship of the Gospel is ascribed to the 
same John. The question persists: To what extent is this impatient apocalyptic 
cry for an imminent supernatural abolishment of this present world the projection 
of human pessimism, disillusionment, and desire for revenge on the persecutors 
of Christ and his Christians? This hope for abolition rather than transformation 
cuts the continuity between the kingdom of God and history, and it deprives 
those who are charged with responsibility for the long-range future of mankind 
on this earth of the inspiration that can come only from faith to believe that 
God’s grace includes man’s task to work with him in effecting the transformation 
of the human social order as well as the salvation of the individual for life 
after death. 

Moreover, since “the Spirit is a reality in and for universal history” (p. 167), 
we have to reconsider the propriety of abstracting a “salvation-history” from 
the rest of history. As applied in this book, the apocalyptic interpretation of 
history has imposed a unity on the writers of the New Testament which does 
not do justice to the variety of their Christian experience and of their ideas 
concerning the nature of the kingdom of God and the manner of its coming. 
Paul’s problem was to free theology from the shackles of legalism. Today our 
task is not only to preserve what is eternally valid and perennially relevant, but . 
also to free Christian action from these limitations of apocalyptic, so that the 
power of the Holy Spirit may operate both to save the individual and to trans- 
form the society of which he will continue to be a responsible member in a 
world which may endure millions or even billions of years longer than this 
primitive Christian apocalyptic could conceive. 
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Another point where we need to go beyond this handbook concerns the 
contemporaneity of Christ. The author rightly resists the neo-gnostic depreciation 
of history which has infected so much theological writing today. Yet there is a 
certain remoteness in his own portrait of Jesus which does not bring out sharply 
enough the conception of him as the Friend who is present with every generation 
of Christians (Matt. 28:20, John 14:23, 15:14-15, 17:20-23). This is due to 
an emphasis on “foreknowledge, predestination, preparation and pre-existence” 
which makes it hard to see how Jesus could have been “in all points tempted 
like as we are” (Heb. 4:15). While the respects in which Christ differs from us 
are properly set forth, the implications of the missionary challenge to be like 
him in John 17:18 and 20:21 are not sufficiently explored. Instead, the 
emphasis falls on the differences, as, for example, when it is said that “Jesus 
spoke to the disciples about ‘his’ Father and ‘their’ Father, never about ‘our 
Father in heaven. . . . He prays alone, he prays for them in their fellowship, 
but he never prays a common prayer together with them. He is not ‘a’ son, but 
‘the’ Son (cf. Luke 10:22, John 20:17)” (p. 282). But without a record of all 
the prayers Jesus ever uttered how can we be so sure of those two omniscient 
“nevers”’? If as the Lamb of God he took upon himself the sin of the world, we 
can well understand how he, too, could pray, “Forgive us our sins.” That Jesus 
did not himself pray the “Our Father” in common together with his disciples 
is a gratuitous assumption. Conversely, by implication from John 17:18 and 
20:21, “his” prayer “for” his disciples becomes also “their” prayer “with” him. 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 


A NEW ANALYSIS 


The Drama of the Book of Revelation, by JoHN Wick Bowman. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 159 pp. $2.50. 


Tue author’s purpose is “to provide a wholesome guidebook to the most abused 
writing in the Christian Scriptures” (p. 7). The plan is simple and helpful. After 
a brief introduction, the author gives his own translation of a short section of 
Revelation on the left hand page, and his comments on the section on the page 
opposite, so that in each section, text and comments are before the reader. The 
comments are clear, and are often filled with keen insight, and the interpretation 
as a whole will be satisfactory to those who hold the amillennial point of view. 
Some statements, naturally, will raise questions. For example, if one looks at the 
map of Asia Minor in the Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible, he questions 
whether that map “shows the seven churches to be arranged in the form of the 
seven-branched candlestick of the Herodian Temple—Nos. 1 and 7, 2 and 6, 
3 and 5 forming pairs on opposite sides with No. 4 at the top” (p. 23). Again, 
one wonders on what ground the Dragon of Rev. 20: 1-3 is interpreted as “the 
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‘corporate Sin’ of the Race. Accordingly it is this Sin of mankind that is bound 
on earth because Christ is ruling in his Church during the millennium” (p. 135). 
Whatever this last statement may mean, we feel sure John and his readers would 
be surprised at this interpretation of the Devil. 

Dr. Bowman is convinced that the content and interpretation of the Apocalypse 
are Closely related to the form of the book. He feels that from his study of the 
book he has gained a new understanding of its purpose and structure, which in 
his popular presentation, The Drama of the Book of Revelation, he could not 
adequately explain or justify. So in the October, 1955 issue of Interpretation 
he published an article on “The Revelation to John: Its Dramatic Structure and 
Message.” The reviewer feels that in connection with the published book it is well 
to consider Dr. Bowman’s understanding of the structure of the Apocalypse as 
given to us in this article.* For, he says, “only through grasping the nature of 
this dramatic structure of the book can its message be properly apprehended” 
(INTERPRETATION, p. 440). Dr. Bowman’s contribution, it seems to us, may be 
considered under three closely related aspects, which are separated only for the 
sake of discussion. They are, the Purpose of the book; its Structure, a Drama of 
seven Acts each divided into seven Scenes; and the Stage Setting of the drama. 


The book is a dramatic presentation, but what is its purpose? Dr. Bowman 
says: “It is far nearer the truth to describe John’s Apocalypse as a literary 
creation that is sui generis, a product of a literary genius as truly as that portrait 
in words which we term a ‘Gospel’ or the employment of the common ‘letter’ of 
the day on Paul’s part to set forth the deepest aspects of the Christian faith” 
(INTERPRETATION, p. 437). “It was John’s purpose . . . to present in dramatic 
style the same gospel message which had already formed the topic of two other 
new literary forms—the so-called ‘gospel’ and ‘letter’ ” (INTERPRETATION, p. 450). 
“It is usually said that John’s purpose in writing this great gospel drama was to 
assure the church of final victory at the end of history, or better in the eternal 
order, thus providing comfort for distraught souls in the days of persecution both 
from Jews and Empire. While there is much to be said for this motivation as 
far as it goes, such a statement fails to take into account John’s purpose in 
writing the last Act of the book. Here as our analysis makes clear we have a 
picture of the Millennium .. .” (INTERPRETATION, p. 452). “His theme is the 
‘Christian Theology of History,’ or an account of the working out of the gospel 
on the plane of temporal human affairs and its consummation in the salvation of 
the Church” (Drama, p. 7). 

These quotations seem to make two things evident: first, that we will find a 
carefully constructed drama by a “literary genius’; and second, the primary 
emphasis of the book is not to give a fresh message to the persecuted church of 
John’s day, but to give a “theology of history,” a new literary attempt to set 





*In the references which follow, the book will be referred to as Drama and the article as 
INTERPRETATION. 
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forth the same gospel message which had already been presented in the Gospels 
and the Epistles. It is easy to see that this last statement will have a profound 
bearing on the interpretation of the book. 

Let us now turn to the structure of the Apocalypse. Dr. Bowman says: “the 
thesis which we wish to defend in this article may be stated thus: first, the clue 
required for an adequate understanding of fohn’s Apocalypse is to be found in its 
original design—that of a Drama in Seven Acts each of which in turn is com- 
posed of Seven Scenes; and, secondly, only through grasping the nature of this 
dramatic structure of the book can its message be properly apprehended. .. . 
our wish is to stress the form of the book in the first item above and its content or 
message in the second, while at the same time suggesting that the two are 
inextricably combined, and that it is due to a misunderstanding relative to the 
nature of the book’s dramatic form that so many fantastic interpretations have 
been made of its teaching.” (INTERPRETATION, pp. 439-440; the italics are 
the author’s). 

Thus the structure of the book as a Drama in seven Acts, each divided into 
seven Scenes, is of primary importance in any understanding of the book. This 
becomes evident as he points out that Scene 4 of Act IV is the midpoint of the 
drama, and that on both sides of this scene John gives us material which is 
parallel in content, and will thus help in the interpretation. The first three scenes 
of Act IV are parallel to the last three scenes. Acts III and V, IV and VI are 
paired, and then it is argued that Act VII “is intended as the complementary 
picture to that of the historic church revealed in Act I.” Both of these Acts, 
therefore, represent the Church “on the plane of history” (INTERPRETATION, 
P- 452). 

The next question must be, therefore: How does he arrive at this structure of 
seven Acts, each divided into just seven Scenes? All students of the Apocalypse 
have noticed the prominence of the number seven in its structure. Many have 
commented on the parallelism found in the Trumpet series and the Bowls. Few 
if any have analysed the book into seven Acts of just seven Scenes each. Yet, it is 
this exact analysis into Acts and Scenes which is taken as the “‘clue required for 
an adequate understanding of John’s Apocalypse” (INTERPRETATION, p. 439)- 
How does Dr. Bowman arrive at this analysis? He feels that Act I, Letters to the 
Seven Churches (with the setting of Act I in 1:9-20), Act II, the Seals (with its 
setting in Chapters 4 and 5), Act III, the Trumpets, and Act V, the Bowls, are 
self-evident, since they are divided into seven scenes each by John himself. The 
problem is the finding of a clue for dividing the remaining material into three 
Acts of seven Scenes each. This clue Dr. Bowman finds in the use of the 
introductory words édov, &p6n, and deitw cor and/or éectev wor. He says that 
these words, where used, are “employed indiscriminately” in those portions of 
the book outside of Acts IV, VI, and VII, but that in these three Acts the 
changing of the scene in indicated with “absolute precision.” If the material in 
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these three Acts, taken in the order it has in the Greek text, can be divided by 
these words used with “absolute precision,” his point would seem to be well 
taken. He notes, however, that in one Scene “John has slipped in two &¢6n’s 
as the equivalent of one édov employed elsewhere” (12:1, 3), and in another 
scene John makes an “excusable blunder” in using both déw gor and édekev yor 
(21:9, 10. See INTERPRETATION, pp. 446, 447). 

These blunders of the literary genius, John, might be excused if he had put 
his text in the proper order so that it would work out in seven Scenes to the Act. 
But in two places he blundered, and Dr. Bowman has had to transpose the 
text so that the structure would work out accurately. In Act V, 15:1 is kept as 
the setting of the Act, but verses 2-4 are moved back to form the seventh Scene 
of Act IV which otherwise would be short a scene. The seventh Scene of Act VI 
is given as 20: 1-3, 7-10, and verses 4-6 with their introductory édov are moved 
up to be the setting for Act VII. Observing these things, we begin to wonder 
whether we should charge John with blundering or whether Dr. Bowman has 
not forced an over-simplification of the analysis. 


In fact we are puzzled by the simplification of the other four Acts into just 
seven Scenes each. It is true that there are Seven Letters, and Seven Seals, and 
Seven Trumpets, and Seven Bowls. But in the Seals series and the Trumpet 
series most students find additional material which they call “Zwischenstiicken” 

Lohmeyer) or “Episodes” (Zahn, Swete), etc. Such material is found after 
the sixth seal in the two visions introduced by éédov (Ch. 7), and the long 
section after the sixth trumpet, also introduced by &dov (Ch. 10:1—11:14). 
Perhaps a study of the use of édov in this part of the book would be helpful. 
Most students take the word as introducing a vision. Now let us look at the 
Seal series. The word édov is used in 6:1 and 2. John saw the opening of the 
first Seal and he saw the white horse. We read that he saw the third horse (vs. 5) 
and the fourth (vs. 8). He saw the souls under the altar (vs. g). He saw the 
axth Seal opened (vs. 12). But the word was not used in connection with 
the second Seal—didn’t he see the red horse? And it is not used in connection 
with the seventh Seal, although this is the seventh “scene” of the Act. And yet 
within this Seal series édov is used with the sealing of the 144,000 (7:1-8), 
and with the vision of the great multitude before the throne (7:9-17). The same 
phenomenon is observable in the Trumpet series and other places, but we will 
not take time to point it out. 

The conclusion we reach from this examination of the use of the word doy 
is that it often introduces a vision which may also be a Scene or one of the series 
of sevens, but that it is not always used to introduce one of the sevens. At the 
same time, it may introduce a vision which in the minds of many students breaks 
the continuity of the sevens. Facts like these, I suppose, lead Dr. Bowman to 
say that outside of Acts IV, VI, and VII “ &édov is employed indiscriminately 
by the seer” (INTERPRETATION, p. 447). But these facts also lead one to question 
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whether all of the material in Acts II and III can be put under the seven Seals 
and seven Trumpets. Since, however, it is said that Acts IV, VI, and VII with 
their seven Scenes depend on the use of these introductory words with “absolute 
precision,” and since we have seen that this division is gained, not by following 
the occurence of the word, but in two places by the transposition of the text, 
we are led to question the whole structure of Seven Acts each divided into seven 
Scenes. This analysis is too simple. A glance at the Synopses of Representative 
Outlines of the Apocalypse given in INTERPRETATION between pages 444 and 
445 will show that other students of the book have found no such simple analysis. 
Of course, a question raised against the symmetry of Dr. Bowman’s analysis does 
not necessarily disprove his total position in regard to the message of the book. 
However, since he insists that the clue to the understanding of the book is to be 
found in its structure, if this structure is not sound, further justification will be 
needed for his interpretation. 

“The Graeco-Roman stage,” says Dr. Bowman, “suggested to him a new 
dramatic form in which to cast the gospel message which it was his wish to 
present” (INTERPRETATION, p. 449). The theatre not only suggested the dramatic 
form, but also suggested the stage and its props on which the drama was set. 
It is assumed that John and his readers were well acquainted with the theatre, 
and John had in mind, perhaps, the one at Ephesus. These theatres were much 
alike. The semicircular floor arranged to accommodate the orchestra and chorus 
“was backed by an elevated stage upon which was erected a skene . . . or 
building. ... On either side of this skene were erected two wings or paraskenia, 

. and before it a prothyron or porch in the shape of a temple facade. . .” 
(INTERPRETATION, p. 448). Dr. Bowman now suggests that “John conceives 
of the cosmic stage on which is enacted the drama of the Christian theology of 
history (or the gospel) as assuming in general the sort of set-up with which his 
readers would have been long familiar. For it is certainly highly significant both 
that those ‘extra’ passages occurring between the Acts as now constructed contain 
scenic data all of which are taken from the furnishings of the temple in Jerusalem, 
and that these furnishings serve admirably to condition a stage after the Graeco- 
Roman pattern” (INTERPRETATION, p. 449). This is an interesting and intriguing 
suggestion. Certainly the throne and the temple and the altar and the candlestick, 
to mention only a part of them, are in the background of many of the scenes 
of the book. In a very real sense they may be taken as the stage settings for the 
drama. The question which may be raised is: Did the model for the Apocalypse 
come from the apocalyptic literature of the period, (whose influence Dr. Bowman 
discounts, INTERPRETATION, pp. 337-338), or from the Graeco-Roman stage? 
The validity of the latter suggestion, it seems to us, will depend on two questions, 
one factual and the other psychological. First, can we assume that John and his 
readers were well acquainted with the theatre of their day? It is not improbable 
that they would at least be acquainted with its physical aspects, as it seems to 
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have been the place for popular meetings (Acts 19:29-31). Second, would they 
as Christians have felt that the pagan stage and its drama was a fitting instrument 
to portray Christian truth? This is a more difficult question, but needs further 
investigation if we are to hold that the Christians of the first century admired 
and gaine their inspiration from the Graeco-Roman dramatic art of their day, 
rather than regarding it as a part of the world which they, as Christians, must 


not love (I John 2:15-16). 


James E. Bear 


HERITAGE RE-EXAMINED 


The Protestant Tradition, by J. S. WHatr. Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1955. 360 pp. $3.75. 


Dr. WHALE’s book is based on lectures given at the Austin Theological Seminary 
and on the campus of St. Olaf’s College. This may help to account for its form 
and readability. 

Protestant tradition is traced from Luther (seven chapters), through Calvin 
(four chapters), and the sect-type of Reformation groups (five chapters) which 
were dissatisfied with the achievements of the best-known reformers. The last 
general division deals with such modern issues as the Roman Church and 
toleration (four chapters), totalitarianism and Christ’s crown rights (three 
chapters ), and sectarian division and the ecumenical movement (four chapters). 

Frank admiration is shown for the part Luther played in setting up the 
Protestant tradition. So great is Luther that each generation must restudy and 
re-evaluate him in order to clarify his continuing relevance to modern theology. 
Particularly fond of paradoxes, Luther can be analyzed in the light of law and 
gospel; justification by faith alone; the believer’s assurance of being right with 
God though still a sinner; the Divine gift and human activity; and the calling 
and the church. Whale quotes with approval the statement by Otto Piper: 
“People seldom realize that in the German soul the desire for absolute inde- 
pendence exists side by side with willingness to subordinate itself absolutely. Both 
traits form the polar expression of the German attitude towards others.” Most of 
us, recalling experiences during the last forty years, can understand that the 
second trait has too often been “tragically dominant.” 

Turning to Calvin, Whale sees him as the “hedgehog” or organizing, systema- 
tizing intellect as compared with the “fox” originality and boldness of Luther. 
Calvin appeared just in time to keep the confusion and uncertainty of the fourth 
decade from becoming widespread chaos. He supplied Protestantism’s great 
need of his time—a positive ecclesiastical polity. “Calvinism saved Europe” from 
the extreme right ard extreme left by his doctrine and his churchmanship. This 
doctrine was “‘pre-eminently biblical” and “massively theocentric.” The church, 
primarily invisible, became visible and recognizable for Calvin “by the preaching 
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and hearing of the Word and by participation in the sacraments.” “For him, the 
Church is Christ.” Whale clarifies an essential distinction between Rome and 
Geneva: “For Rome . . . the priesthood is the constitutive and solely essential 
fact. .. . For Protestantism . . . the community is essential and fundamental.” 
To the institutional concept, the Protestants added “the further concept of the 
Church as an association of believing souls.” 

Leaving these two great leaders, Whale enters upon the field of sectarianism, 
contrasting the Mayflower with St. Peters. He rightly points to the urgency of 
modern problems raised by the Protestant tradition of freedom in religion, for 
modern totalitarianism has brought near the spirit of Alva and the Spanish 
Inquisition. There are unifying elements in this divisive field which are set forth 
as the personal, the voluntary, and the spiritual principles. Whale considers the 
freedom to have sects to be worth more than it costs, but ecumenicalism is the 
Protestants’ current supreme issue. 

The author is quite pessimistic about the modern situation. ““The outlook for 
toleration is grim.” ‘Moscow and the Vatican today represent parallel ultra- 
montane tactics.” “Liberty of conscience is ultimately incompatible with Fascist, 
Communist or Papist presuppositions” even though these do differ in their 
attitude to Natural Law. “Protest against Roman intolerance has been part of the 
genius of Protestantism from the beginning.” Among other items to be protested 
against, Whale names “Rome’s exclusive claim to the liberty which she denies 
on principle to others,” Rome’s preference for “dogmatic tradition” to “historic 
truth,” and the principle of priesthood as power. 

In meeting the claims of the totalitarian state, Whale points out their incon 
sistence with the “Crown rights of the Redeemer, . . . for true religion demands 
primacy in the life of the spirit.” The author is convinced that Melanchthon, not 
Luther, is responsible for German Lutheranism’s subjection to state control, but 
“it is Roman Catholicism and the Churches of the sect-type which have expressed 
the proper Christian reaction against this erastian State Churchmanship.” Luther 
“failed to assert triumphantly the Crown Rights of the Redeemer in His Church; 
and it was just here that... John Calvin succeeded.” It was Calvin “who taught 
Puritans, Covenanters, Gueux and Huguenots to vindicate the Crown Rights 
of Christ the King,” and enabled Melville to teach James VI of Scotland that 
he was the subject of Christ Jesus, “the King of the Church” in whose Kingdom 
James was “‘not a king nor a lord nor a head; but a member.” Much as Whale 
praises American separation of Church and state, he still favors “‘antidisestablish- 
mentarianism” as a preventive of the “purely secular state.” 


It is in the ecumenical movement, however, that the Protestant tradition now 
finds its greatest opportunity for becoming “one, holy, catholic and apostolic,” 
and avoiding “‘state establishments of religion.” This sounds inconsistent, but 
Whale’s point is that divided Protestantism often finds itself at the mercy of 
individual states, whereas united Protestantism could hold its own with any and 
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all states. He goes on to show that Christian disunion was common long before 
the sixteenth century, for it “has been a dominant fact of Christian experience 
for nineteen centuries: it did not begin with Protestantism.” There are three 
valid reasons for taking the ecumenical movement seriously. The first is theolog- 
ical, wherein “the faith without community would be a contradiction in terms.” 
The second is clarified on the mission field where “traditional sectarian differences 
are often meaningless and irrelevant.” The third is a strategic and practical 
consideration—to counter the ever-pressing secular humanism. 

This book is well, clearly, and interestingly written. It is worthy of the 
scholar’s attention at the same time that it is readily understood by the less 
experienced student or interested layman. It will prove useful for both instruc- 


tion and motivation. 
Pau J. ScHwaB 


A REASONED ETHICS 


Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy, by Gzorcrt F. THomas. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. New York, 1955. 539 pp. $5.75. 


Tuts outstanding book is the tested product of years of undergraduate teaching 
in Christian ethics. Perhaps this classroom testing accounts for its straightforward 
style and careful organization. As one reads along he gives quick assent to the 
obvious cogency of the treatment and upon reflection realizes the depth of 
judgment that underlies it. 

The book is developed in four parts. The first part is a historical treatment of 
Christian ethical thought from its Old Testament backgrounds to the period of 
the Reformation. In broad outline this section treats the fundamental sources 
of the Christian ethic and deftly outlines the major issues that it raises. In the 
sixth and final chapter of this section, for example, we find a discussion of “Law 
and Liberty in Christian Thought” which reviews the fundamental outlooks 
of the New Testament, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, the Radical 
Sectarians, John Wesley, and recent Protestant liberalism on this important issue. 
Where else in such short compass have we a comparable digest of material? 


Part Two is the shortest of the sections. It deals with the Christian doctrine 
of man, treating not only the doctrine of sin but the nature of renewal and 
redemption. The author regards these matters as especially relevant for the 
study of Christian ethics, since the Christian doctrine of man is a paradoxical 
one emphasizing at the same time man’s capacity for goodness and his proneness 
to evil. By remembering the opposite poles Christian ethics may be perfectionistic 
in its ideals and yet realistic in its expectations. To forget either pole results in 
utopianism on the one hand or despair on the other. 

The third part of the book deals with Christian ethics and society. Beginning 
with a discussion of sex and marriage, it includes within its scope chapters on 
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“Love and Justice,” “Christianity and Politics,” “Christianity and Democracy,” 
“Christianity and the Economic Order,” “Race,” and “War and Peace.” In each 
chapter the fundamental ethical insights of the Christian faith are brought to 
bear upon the contemporary scene, though the approach here remains that of 
the philosopher and theologian more than that of the social scientist, and the 
primary attention is upon principles rather than upon strategies for implement- 
ing them. 

Part Four of the book entitled “Faith and Reason in Ethics,” fulfills the 
promise of the title: Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy. In this section we 
have the unique contribution which this book makes to contemporary discussions 
of Christian ethics. Indeed, both as to length and content, this could stand as a 
volume in its own right, though it loses nothing by virtue of its union with that 
which comes before it. 

Thomas considers moral philosophy as any attempt to establish morality on 
general principles through the use of the reason. Moral philosophy thus stands 
in the same relationship to Christian ethics as reason stands in relation to 
revelation. This relationship is not an antagonistic one, for freely accepted revela- 
tion does not prove inconsistent with reason’s refusal to submit to arbitrary 
external authority. The moral meaning of faith, as contrasted to its theoretical 
meaning, is a vision of the possibilities which exist beyond the present and 
devotion to their attainment. In this sense no moral philosophy can avoid its 
“faith” even as no rational scheme of understanding can avoid its presuppositions, 
Christian ethics starts with the faith that God’s will is revealed in Jesus Christ, 
but this should not lead it, as Brunner supposes, to reject the principles of action 
which can be derived from valid moral philosophy. Principles have a place in 
Christian ethics as guides to the content of “duty,” and Christians may legitimately 
take such principles from moral philosophy even as in the realm of technical 
reason they use philosophical insights to articulate the content of faith. 

Turning to the principles which are to be found in moral philosophy, the 
author first considers the relationship between happiness as a moral ideal and the 
Christian ideal of blessedness. Pleasure as a goal (as found in Bentham, Mill, 
and Sidgwick) is rejected since its fortunes are too tentative. Well-being (Aristotle 
and Plato) is rejected as open to the egotism that makes it a dubious achievement 
of the self. Blessedness fulfills both pleasure and happiness since it is a gift of 
God in faith through which we are to use and enjoy the good things of earth. 

In the chapters on duty and value we find a brief and appreciative treatment 
of Kant’s categorical imperative and the general failure of moral philosophers 
since Kant’s day to give adequate attention to duty. The great emphasis in most 
moral philosophy has been upon realization of values, whereas too much 
emphasis in the religious thought of the same period has been upon duty. This 
has made theology develop forms of legalism which have been properly attacked 
as instances of code morality. If duty is defined as a decision as to the way in 
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which one can best serve persons (which is a possible definition of Christian 
love) then the dimension of obligation can be preserved without falling into 
rigid conformity to a code. Christian love preserves duty by relating obligation to 
value in the context of responsibility to persons. This helps us to transcend the 
fruitless struggle between absolutist and relativist in ethics for it provides an 
absolute principle which can express itself in relative and changing forms. 
Christian ethics differs from most moral philosophy, not in the arrangements of 
its higher and lower values, but in its insistence that all levels of human achieve- 
ment are corrupted by sin and that therefore the human task is more complex 
than simply moving up from lower values to the higher ones which are supposed 
to be free of corruption. 

The book concludes with two chapters on the nature of virtue. Beginning 
with a discussion of Aristotle’s theory of virtue it finds that Christian love can 
elicit all the moral virtues and at the same time preserve virtue from becoming 
a self-centured achievement. This is why Christian thinking dropped pride 
from the classical list of virtues and added meekness, willingness to forgive, 
patience, kindness, and mercy. Self-denial becomes a special Christian virtue, 
but not as self-negation as in Eastern religions, but as negation of the self-as-evil. 
This enables the self to transcend its self-centeredness by relating discipline to 
love of the neighbor. Final paragraphs turn the reader’s attention to the 
practicality and possibility of the Christian ethics. This question has been debated 
by liberal optimist and realistic pessimist, but it is not merely a general question 
for abstract debate but a personal question all men must answer for themselves 
as they confirm in their own lives the power of love to transform the life of faith. 

Perhaps it is ungrateful to suggest that a book of this scope might have done 
more, for its contribution to our thinking on the relationship of moral philosophy 
and Christian ethics is monumental. Nevertheless, one is concerned that the 
volume is not more explicit in relating moral philosophy to social policy and 
action. Many of the Christian thinkers who are most interested in social action 
and policy in the current American scene would be fundamentally at issue with 
the thesis of this work. In refuting Brunner in the fourth section Thomas has 
only hinted at the problem in the American scene. John Bennett once related 
Christian ethics to social policy and Thomas has now related Christian ethics 
to moral philosophy. We need someone to complete the trilogy. 


Epwarp LeRoy Long, Jr. 





Shorter Reviews and Notices 





The Loom of God: An Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible, by R. P. C. 
Hanson and B. Harvey. The Kerry- 
man Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. First 
published, 1945. New Edition, 1955. 
159 pp. 6/-net. 


Tuts is a guide-book to the study of 
the Bible for the casual reader. It was 
originally written for the lay people of 
the Church of Ireland. Its aim is to 
point to what the writers believe to be 
the right approach to the Bible (p. 95). 

The first part, which deals with the 
channels used by God for the revelation 
of “His ideas to men” (p. go), con- 
cludes that the Bible is the Loom of 
God on which the tapestry of his Word 
is woven. The Loom, however, is not 
the Word; it is the form, which may 
nave been of man, for the content, 
which is of God. The truth of the Bible 
is of God; whereas, the biblical forms 
of this truth (legend, fable, parable, 
history, myth, etc.) are of men (p. 83). 
This is a distinction that has to be 
made, but whether truth and form are 
separable is another question. 

In the second part of the book, the 
themes of the Bible are summarily 
traced. While the work of this part is 
creditably, some of it excellently, done, 
it is too skimpy for loud praise. It treats 
themes of the Bible ( Messianism, the 
relation of the Old to the New Testa- 
ment, etc. ), themes that baffle the best, 
with a dispatch that is breath-taking. 


But the laity likes simplification, while 
precision is the core of brevity. Although 
tiny, this is a weighty book. 


Cuas. F. McRArE 





The Holy Scriptures according to the 
Masoretic Text. Jewish Publication 
Society of America, Philadelphia, 
New Edition, 1955. 1,270 pp. $5.00. 


Tuis is a new edition of the American 
Jewish version of the Bible (Old Testa: 
ment) which first appeared in 1917. 
Since this version has been before the 
public for nearly forty years now, and 
since the present edition, aside from 
the correction of typographical errors, 
makes no changes in the translation 
found in the former one, an extended 
review is not called for at this time. 
Suffice it to say that, as all who have 
used it know, this is a very excellent 
version indeed. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion it is to be preferred to any of our 
Protestant versions at many places. If 
it lacks the majesty of the Authorized 
Version (and the editors confessed that 
they could not hope to surpass it), it 
elso avoids the woodenness into which 
the American Standard Version fre- 
quently falls. It combines literary beauty 
with accuracy of translation to a rare 
degree. As the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion has now done, poetry is uniformly 
printed as such, which is a great ad- 
vantage. The books are, as one would 
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expect, in the order found in the He- 
brew Bible. The new edition offers a 
large, readable type and an attractive 
format. The table of Scripture readings 
for the year (the Torah and the Haf- 
tarot) will prove an interesting feature 
to non-Jews as well as Jews. 

All students of the Bible, especially 
those who do not readily read it in the 
original Hebrew, ought to consult and 
compare the translations given in the 
various English versions. This Jewish 
version should, therefore, be a welcome 
and useful addition to any student’s 
library. 

JouN Bricut 





Excavations at New Testament fericho 
and Kirbet en-Nitla, by James L. 
Kexso and others. Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search XXIX-XXX_ (1949-1951). 
American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, New Haven, Conn., 1955. 60 
pp. plus 41 plates. $6.00. 


So much attention has Old Testament 
Jericho (Tell-es-Sultan) attracted that 
the neighboring New Testament Jericho 
(Tell Abu el-‘Alayiq) has tended, un- 
deservedly, to be forgotten. This is the 
final report of the joint campaign of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 
and Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Sem- 
inary carried on at the latter place in 
1950 (for preliminary reports cf. BASoR, 
120 and 121). The bulk of the text is 
written by the director of the expedi- 
tion, Professor Kelso, and by Dimitri C. 
Baramki the assistant director; there 
are also briefer contributions by Arthur 
Jeffery, W. F. Albright, and C. Umhau 
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Wolf. Plates and discussion alike live 
up to the quality that one expects of 
BASOR publications. The contributors 
and those who assisted them in prepar- 
ing the material are to be congratulated. 
The main phase of the occupation of 
New Testament Jericho was found to 
lie between the 2nd century B.c. and 
the late 1st century A.p. (though occu: 
pation continued until the 4th century 
and was resumed, after a gap, in the 
8th). Extremely interesting buildings of 
the Herodian period were features of 
the excavation, At the same time, sound- 
ings carried out at nearby Kirbet en- 
Nitla, often assumed to be the site of 
Gilgal, seem to rule that identification 
out. Gilgal is to be sought elsewhere. 

All specialists and students in the 
field of biblical archaeology, as well as 
theological libraries, will want to get 
this volume. 

JouN Bricut 





The Book of Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions, by CHARLES R. ErpMaAn. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, Westwood, 
N. J., 1955. 126 pp. $2.00. 


AFTER being accustomed to the familiar 
green binding of the “Erdman Com- 
mentaries” published for so long by the 
Westminster Press, it is somewhat 
strange to see a different binding with a 
different imprimatur. Even the format 
is different and the style is changed too, 
for a long book like Jeremiah requires 
different treatment from the usual one 
that Dr. Erdman has given to other 
books in the Bible. The same skill in 
simplification is there, however, and the 
same ability to guide the reader through 
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many a difficult passage without getting 
bogged down in too much detail. 

Very little attention is given to criti- 
cal points and at times one wonders if 
it all does not seem too simple and 
easy, and, therefore, not actually fair 
to this great book which surely needs 
the critical scholar’s guidance to make 
it live and give forth its message for 
this day, as it is seen against the back- 
ground of the time in which it was 
once proclaimed. Some help is given in 
the Introduction, but then when Dr. 
Erdman treats the material, he goes 
straight through it, in what he implies 
was a natural, chronological order. The 
weight of scholarship is not with him. 


It is good, however, to have such a 
volume to put in the hands of those 
who want some help, but who are not 
ready for any critical treatment and 
who might be repelled by it and in- 
hibited from further study of the Word. 


JAMES APPLEBY 





Erkenntnis Gottes nach dem Buche 
Ezechiel, by WALTHER ZIMMERLI. 
(Abhandlungen zur Theologie des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments, No. 
27). Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1954. 
75 PP- 


Tuts excellent little work on “The 
Recognition of God according to the 
Book of Ezekiel” by Professor Zimmerli 
of Goettingen University is the latest 
volume in the important series on bibli- 
cal theology edited by Professor Walther 
Eichrodt and Professor Oscar Cull- 
mann. It reflects the sound scholarship 
and deep spiritual insight which have 


come to be associated with the works 
of Professor Zimmerli. 

The author deals with the phrase 
“and you shall know that I am the 
Lord,” and its variants, as they occur 
throughout the Old Testament. Since 
he finds that this formula occurs most 
frequently in Ezekiel—almost 80 times 
—he begins his investigation of its ori- 
gin, history and meaning at this point. 
The phrase in Ezekiel is never used 
alone, but is always connected with an 
act of Yahweh in history. That is, God 
not only revealed himself in history, but 
he did so with the express purpose of 
making himself known as Yahweh to 
his people. 

The presence of this formula in 
earlier portions of the Old Testament 
indicates that it was not original with 
Ezekiel. Its rich usage in Ezekiel re- 
flects an earlier tradition both in pro- 
phetic and in priestly circles. Its origin 
is probably to be found in a story like 
that of David and Goliath, where the 
God of Israel is made known by his sav- 
ing act to all the earth (I Sam. 17:46). 
In this early stage the “sign” or “proof” 
is an important element in the recogni- 
tion of Yahweh as the God of Israel. 


The actual wording of the formula, 
to know “that I am the Lord,” is traced 
back to the theophanies in early Israel 
(cf. Exod. 3:6), where God alone could 
say “I am the Lord” from his own 
mouth. Other revelations of the deity 
could come through history, or to the 
prophet and priest in the cult, but in 
the theophanies God himself was re- 
vealed, and this revelation could be 
expressed only in the words of this 
formula. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN CHRISTIANITY 


by Frederick A. Norwood 


A succinct account of the rise of denominations in their his- 
torical context, from A.D. 1500 to the present. Dr. Norwood 
develops the thesis that through the multiplicity of denomina- 
tions there is an underlying unit,, manifested in the Ecumenical 
Movement. $3.75 


CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL THOUGHT 


by Ray C. Petry 


A scholarly, well-documented study that places in historical 
perspective the significant interaction between the Church's 
doctrine of “‘Last Things” and its teachings on social responsi- 
bility. Dr. Petry is professor of church history, Duke University 
Divinity School. $5 


HOW TO PREACH TO 
PEOPLE’S NEEDS 
by Edgar N. Jackson 


This practical handbook for the working preacher relates— 
with concrete examples—the understanding of recent psycho- 
logical insight to the art of preaching. Contending that preach- 
ing and counseling are complementary functions, Mr. Jackson 
here shows how a preacher may extend and strengthen his 
counseling by sharpening the valuable tool of pulpit utterance. 

$2.75 





THE BURDEN OF THE LORD 


by lan Macpherson 


The nature of preaching, the ideal nature of the man who 
preaches, technical aspects of sermon preparation and delivery, 
and the encounter between the congregation and the man in 
the pulpit are here understandingly explored by a prominent 
British minister and author. $2.75 
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Ezekiel uses this expression to mean 
that God is made known to man by 
purposeful, saving acts in history, and 
that man cannot recognize God by 
pure human intellect. The divinely or- 
dained event, announced and _inter- 
preted by the prophetic word, awakens 
in man an awareness of God, which 
ultimately leads to his recognition. The 
God who is thus revealed is the God 
who delivered Israel, who has judged 
her throughout her history, and who 
renews her life by his spirit (Ezek. 37). 


This book is a valuable contribution 
to an important phase of Old Testa- 
ment biblical theology. It clearly shows 
the relation of revelation to history as 
the Hebrew conceived of it in his 
unique way. 


CHARLES T. FRITSCH 





The Origin of the Gospel of Mark, by 
Harotp A. Guy. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1955. 176 pp. $2.50. 


Tue Gospel of Mark consists of stories 
of Jesus as they were narrated orally 
and repeated by preachers of the prim- 
itive church. These oral deliverances 
were written down verbatim, including 
in some episodes interpretative side 
comments of the preachers. Each story 
was copied upon a single papyrus sheet. 
The papyrus leaves were collected by a 
compiler (possibly John Mark) who 
began to arrange them in a precon- 
ceived order probably geographical 
and/or chronological, but who, for rea- 
sons unknown, left the task unfinished. 
An unnamed editor formed the work 
of the compiler into a book copying the 


orai deliverances verbatim upon other 
papyrus leaves or a roll. He left the 
arrangement of the compiler un- 
changed, added some materials of his 
own, and linked the various stories and 
episodes with words, phrases, and even 
sentences so that it is a connected ac- 
count. The intention of the editor was, 
therefore, to produce a statement of 
the deliverances of these early preach- 
ers concerning Jesus. This in brief is 
the thesis of Professor Guy. 

The book is divided into four sec- 
tions. Section One states the problem, 
Why and how was the Gospel written? 
Section Two contains a resume of the 
various theories as to the origin of Mark, 
(An excellent review of the major con- 
tributions to the study of Mark’s ori- 
gins). Section Three states, develops, 
and defends the author’s thesis. Section 
Four consists of a chapter each on the 
consequences of this view, the purpose 
of the Gospel, the beginning (1:1) and 
the ending (16:1-8) of Mark. Professor 
Guy offers in this most readable and 
stimulating work a unique but unveri- 
fiable theory of the origin of Mark’s 
Gospel. 

Tuomas R. G. Evans 





jesus and the Kingdom of God, by 
Harotp Roserts. Epworth Press, 
London, 1955. 118 pp. $3.50. 


UTopiaNn interpretations of the King- 
dom of God still prevail in many a pul- 
pit and pew. “Building up the King 
dom” is a phrase still heard in many 
an impassioned peroration. Ritschl 
and Seeley have planted firmly in hom- 
iletical Christian thought their nine- 
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teenth-century conceptions of the King- 
dom as a moral commonwealth, a the- 
ocracy, a society based on ethical obed- 
ience. But Johannes Weiss and Albert 
Schweitzer have meanwhile inescapably 
confronted the world with the imminent 
and catastrophic interpretation of the 
Kingdom. No present-day scholar 
could possibly write about the Kingdom 
without considering primarily its escha- 
tological implications as the expression 
of God’s dynamic activity. Yet many a 
present-day preacher confidently ser- 
monizes concerning the realization of 
the Kingdom in human affairs without 
so much as a reference to divine judg- 
ment and crisis and the supernatural 
work of God’s overruling power. 

This book aims to bridge this gap 
between the scholar’s study and the 
pastor’s pulpit. Yet this is no collection 
of homiletical hints. Rather it is a 
serious examination of the theological 
implications of Jesus’ teaching about 
the Kingdom of God. Dr. Roberts finds 
in the Synoptic account of this teaching 
definite theological presuppositions: the 
doctrine of God, the person and work 
of Christ, the church, and eternal life. 
He relates each of these to the kingly 
rule of God, in which, he affirms, they 
all find their unity. 

Dr. Roberts writes clearly and suc- 
cinctly. He first summarizes some of 
the most generally accepted results of 
modern New Testament scholarship. 
He reminds us that the primary refer- 
ence of the word kingdom, both in He- 
brew literature and in the Gospels, is to 
the sovereign rule of God, and not to 
the community or realm over which he 
reigns, That rule is the Rule of Grace: 
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it is present in Jesus; it implies a future 
consummation; it implies communion 
with God; it implies a community; it 
involves the Cross. God reveals his 
Kingly rule not to demonstrate his 
power, but in order that he may recon- 
cile men to his kingly rule. Hence the 
Cross is God’s Kingly Rule in action: 
it reveals the judgment of God; it 
brings reconciliation to God’s Kingly 
Rule. Forgiveness means to be recon- 
ciled, or to accept God’s Kingly Rule. 
And, since the Kingdom of God as 
taught by Jesus presupposes the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, Dr. Roberts 
considers this with particular attention 
to the views of Ritschl, Bultmann, 
Tillich, and Dr. W. R. Matthews. We 
must “become conscious of the need for 
a conception of Christ that is rich and 
spacious enough to embrace the tri- 
umphs of His advancing Rule.” 

Has the conception of “Kingly Rule” 
become such a “ruling conception” for 
Dr. Roberts that he has attempted to 
force under this category every expres- 
sion of theological thought? Has his 
enthusiasm to assert the primacy of this 
element in Jesus’ teaching led him into 
somewhat extravagant attempts at clas- 
sification? So it might almost seem. Yet 
his concluding chapters on the church 
and the Christian hope are well-bal- 
anced and constructive. He pleads for 
a fresh interpretation of the relation 
between the church and the Kingdom 
of God, “‘of which it is the divinely ap- 
pointed organ,” as the indispensable 
condition of a richer understanding of 
the origin and function of the believing 
community. Finally, he summarizes 
admirably the present and future as- 
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pects of the Kingdom of God as given 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 

Some will find evidences of special 
pleading in Dr. Roberts’ relating of the 
cardinal themes of later Christian the- 
ology to the Synoptic teaching concern- 
ing the Kingdom. But no reader can 
fail to be impressed by the clarity of 
his writing and thinking. Dr. Roberts 
has enriched our thinking on this tre- 
mendous theme. Every scribe who 
would be instructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven will find that this book brings 
forth out of its treasure things new and 
old. 


Joxun B. Coston 





The Epistle to the Hebrews, by Wi1- 
LIAM NeIL. Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, Ltd., London, 1955. 143 
pp. $2.00. 


Tue Torch Bible Commentaries, in 
which series this commentary on He- 
brews is the fourteenth to appear to 
date, are receiving the enthusiastic com- 
mendation which would be expected 
for biblical studies produced by such 
competent British scholars as Alan Rich- 
ardson, Christopher North, A. M. 
Hunter, and the like. Scholars they are, 
and their work takes into account the 
latest in biblical scholarship, but in 
these studies they carefully avoid the 
forbidding complexities of the aridly 
critical commentary. Their purpose is 
to meet the demand for a commentary 
which will satisfy the requirements of 
intellectual curiosity and scientific in- 
quiry and yet feed the soul. They are 
written for the average reader to make 


the message of the Bible relevant to this 
generation. 

In his Preface to this commentary on 
Hebrews the author reveals the spirit 
and purpose of his work when he writes, 
“T have written this commentary in a 
spirit of penitence. Hebrews was never 
a book which appealed to me very 
much as a student or even as a teacher 
of Biblical Studies. . . . Its general tone 
at first sight seems to be more remote 
from present day concerns than almost 
any other book in the New Testament. 
Yet, as I have indicated . . . once the 
key is provided there is not only a treas- 
ure house of insights into Christian 
faith but also a specific relevance to 
twentieth century Church life and 
thought which is startling.” 


Neil believes that Hebrews was writ- 
ten, not to Hebrew Christians who, un- 
der the stress of persecution, were in 
danger of lapsing into their former Jew- 
ish faith, nor to ex-pagans under similar 
circumstances about to return to the 
comparative safety of their pagan re- 
ligion, but that it was addressed to that 
group of Hebrew Christians (the Juda- 
izers) who cherished the legacy of 
Israel and wished to embody it in its 
entirety in the Christian church. The 
Epistle becomes, then, a clarion call 
to such readers to face the realities of 
their Christian vocation as citizens of a 
non-Palestinian, Graeco-Roman world. 
“This is no time,” says the author, “for 
nostalgic yearnings over traditional 
modes of worship and familiar and con- 
ventional ways of approaching God, but 
a time for adventure, for taking cour- 
age in both hands and going out into 
the hazardous unknown future as did 
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Abraham, Moses and the great men of 
Israel, trusting in the unseen God. The 
call is to leave the shelter and security 
of well-worn paths and to go forth out- 
side the camp of Israel to Jesus who 
beckons men to him, inviting them to 
share the hardships and penalties of 
Christian witness, . . .” 


Joseru B. CLower, Jr. 





All of the Women of the Bible, by Eviru 
Deen. Harper and Brothers, New 


York, 1955. 410 pp. $4.95. 


Tuey are all here—longer sketches of 
women in the foreground, shorter 
sketches or listings of the other named 
women, and also the nameless women 
in the background. Mrs. Deen has ex- 
amined the authorities, and marshalled 
her facts and formed her judgments 
carefully and well. The volume is hand- 
somely bound and printed. 





By Grace Alone: A Study in Soteriology, 
by HerMAN Kuiper. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
1955. 165 pp. $2.50. 


By Grace Alone, which probably em- 
bodies classroom lectures, is a clear, 
logical, and conservative study of the 
Reformed doctrine of salvation. At the 
outset the author carefully but con- 
cisely distinguishes the Reformed doc- 
trine from both the pre-Reformation 
and other modern views, stressing the 
teaching that salvation is through 
Christ by grace alone. 


Then, in six succeeding chapters he 
presents in logical sequence the steps in 
the Ordo Salutis as follows: “* Vocation” 
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“Implements of Interpretation” 


Balmer H., Kelly and 
Donald G. Miller, editors 


These eleven articles first appeared 
in the pages of Interpretation. Now 
they have been collected into one com- 
pact volume of information and eval- 
uation of major aids to the task of the 
interpreter. This stimulating survey 
will be useful to ministers, seminary 
students, and many lay students of the 
Bible. Topics and authors are: 





Concordances 
Donald G. Miller 
New Testament Lexicons 
Howard T. Kuist 
Bible Dictionaries and 


Encyclopedias 
Charles T. Fritsch 


Grammars of the Greek 


New Testament 
Bruce M. Metzger 


Archaeology 
james L. Kelso 
Hebrew Grammars and Lexicons 
Balmer H., Kelly 


Biblical Geographies and Atlases 
john Bright 


Commentaries 
Robert M. Grant 
The Versions of the 
New Testament 


Edgar 7. Goodspeed 
Works on Biblical Preaching 
Ralph W. Key 
The Rabbinic Writings 
john Wick Bowman 
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John Knox Press 
Richmond 9, Virginia 
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(involving Regeneration and Mystical 
Union), “Faith and Conversion,” “‘Jus- 
tification,” “‘Sanctification,” ‘‘Preserva- 
tion,” “Glorification.” The presentation 
is clear, and couched in language that 
will be easily understood by intelligent 
laymen as well as theologians. The 
views expressed are consistently sup- 
ported by quotations from Scripture. 
Other theologians are quoted briefly, 
and an appropriate bibliography is ap- 
pended. This is a scholarly, discerning, 
and very readable presentation of the 
traditional doctrine of salvation as held 
by the Reformed Churches. 


Henry WADE DuBosE 





The Sleeping Beauty, by RALPH 
Harrer. Harper and Bros., New 


York, 1956. 144 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts is the kind of book that will ap- 
peal to a very limited group. In the 
first place, it has to do with “existential- 
ism”; and in the second place, it at- 
tempts a different approach from the 
average philosophical and _ theological 
work, The approach is by means of a 
fairy tale, which is seen as an allegory 
of what has taken place in Western 
thought over the past one hundred 
years, 

The fairy tale is Grimm’s story of 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” Briefly the story 
is that of a beautiful princess upon 
whom a curse is placed. She and all 
else in the castle sleep for a hundred 
years, during which time a thorn-hedge 
grows and hides the castle. Many ad- 
venturous souls try to enter through 
the thorn-hedge and die in the attempt. 


Finally, after a period of anonymity, 
nostalgia and desire for the castle awak- 
en. The true Prince passes into the 
presence and all comes alive again. 

The long sleep of the princess and 
the hiddenness of the castle is seen as 
the loss of what Gabriel Marcel calls 
“presence.” Nietzsche, Marx, and Sartre 
are seen as typical of those who have 
tried to force their way through by 
atheism, and have been lost in the at- 
tempt. Jaspers is typical of one who 
longs, but without hope, and thus only 
waits. Marcel is the true prince who 
through longing and hope has passed 
through the thorn-hedge and has re- 
awakened “presence.” 

Throughout, the author deals with 
existential categories: homelessness, nos- 
talgia, anxiety, longing, and presence. 
He also gives keen insights into the 
value of the various existentialist philos- 
ophers and theologians of the past cen: 
tury. The main theme is the recovery 
of a sense of “presence’— which is 
much the same as Kierkegaard’s “truth 
is subjectivity’ and Buber’s “I and 
Thou.” 

The difficulty of the book lies in the 
fact that the existential approach is so 
unfamiliar to many that they will feel 
lost in a maze of new categories and 
ideas. Its value lies in the insight it 
gives into what has been going on in 
Western thought during the past cen- 
tury. This reviewer found the first part 
of the book quite exciting. The latter 
part tended to become a little tedious 
and repetitious, 


LESLIE BULLOCK 
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THE PURPOSE : 
OF THE CHURCH | 
AND ITS MINISTRY | 
| 
| 


Tuis vital, new conception of the ministry 
today reflects the rethinking of present-day 
theological education that has resulted 
from studies made in the United States 
and Canada by Theological Education in 
America. Out of a challenging definition | 
of the true church emerges a new concep- ' 
tion of the ministry, from which grows the jf 
idea of a theological school which will 
serve the enlarged view of the ministry, | 
and the church and community. With the 
collaboration of Danie, Day WILLIAMS 

$2.50 |] 


THE NEW MAN 


Christianity and Man’s 
Coming of Age | 
! 
| 


and James M. GustaFson. 


A New Christian anthropology, in which | 
man is related to God not by ametaphysic | 
but in the midst of history—this is the | 
startling, and profound, thesis which Dr. | 
Smith proposes. Drawing in particular on 
the thought of Buber, Tillich, Bultmann, 
and Bonhoeffer, he discusses the possibility 
of a new theological understanding of man 
in history. $2.50 


THE ANCESTRY OF 
OUR ENGLISH BIBLE 


Third revised edition 
by William A. Irwin and 
Allen P. Wikgren 


i 
A SIGNIFICANT appendix on the significant | 
Dead Sea Scrolls is only one of the many 
careful revisions which bring this standard 
work completely up to date. No other re- 
cent book gives so full and complete a story 
of the manuscripts, texts and versions of 


the Bible. $4.00 
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Heaven and Hell: A Present-Day Chris- 
tian Interpretation, by JOHN SUTHER- 
LAND BoNNELL. Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1956. 62 pp. $1.00. 


Many insistent questions concerning 
the certainty and nature of life in the 
world to come have been largely ignored 
by modern preachers. This little book 
by the popular minister of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York will fill a real need for a simple 
and brief discussion of the major tenets 
of Christian belief in this area. Dr. 
Bonnell first considers the question of 
how we may be sure there is a life after 
death. He discusses the philosophical 
arguments which are logical presump- 
tions in favor of immortality, but con- 
cludes that our faith is ultimately based 
on our belief in God’s loving care for 
us. In his chapter on heaven the author 
shows how traditional symbolism may 
dampen a modern man’s enthusiasm 
for everlasting life, and emphasizes the 
necessity of restating the fundamental 
biblical truths in symbols appealing to 
modern man. He emphasizes the place 
of service in heaven. 

In his chapter on hell Dr. Bonnell 
discusses the three traditional theories 
of everlasting punishment, universal sal- 
vation, and conditional immortality, 
and leaves the individual to decide 
which best fits the teachings of Scrip- 
ture. An entire chapter is devoted to a 
study of the possibility of personal 
recognition after death. The book closes 
with a discussion of the resurrection of 
Christ as the final assurance of our own 
resurrection and the life eternal. 


WiLuraM B. Warp 


Rediscovering the Church, by Georcr 
Lairp Hunt. Association Press, New 


York, 1956. 171 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts is a significant book and one 
which answers the question “Why the 
church?” The church persists because 
it satisfies a human need and that need 
is a craving for community. The author 
defines community as a “man’s ex- 
istence of harmony and peace with 
God, because of which he is able to 
live in harmony and peace with his 
fellow man.” Such a community exists 
when there is perfect obedience to the 
commandments “Love the Lord thy 
God” and “Love thy neighbor.” There- 
fore, community is “the by-product of 
obedient love,” and in such an hour as 
this “the alternate to community is an- 
nihilation.” In stating the problem, the 
author very frankly faces the factors in 
contemporary life which intensify man’s 
age-long quest for community. After 
stating the problem, the author turns 
to an examination of the biblical in- 
sights. These insights are found in Jesus 
Christ and his gospel of the Kingdom, 
in which man can see what community 
was, how it has been lost, and what 
God has done to restore it. The Chris- 
tian centuries bear witness to the strug- 
gle to achieve community without sacri- 
ficing that which is unique in each of 
us, and this struggle has been between 
freedom of the individual and the con: 
trol of authority. In our submission to 
God’s authority we find our freedom 
and also experience community. The 
community which exists in the church 
is not created by the efforts of man. 
It is the gift of God, a by-product of 




















obedience, bestowed upon those who 
love God and love their neighbor. The 
rediscovery of the church as a com- 
munity “arises when the Church con- 
ceives of its sole task as being to hear 
the Word of the Gospel and under the 
Holy Spirit to act in obedience to it.” 
In the concluding chapter, the author 
is most practical in pointing out what 
the church in our day must be and do 
so as to create community. These prac- 
tical suggestions relate to the worship, 
the ministry, and the work of the 
church. 

This book reveals a keen analysis of 
contemporary events, a deeper insight 
into biblical truths concerning the 
church, and offers helpful and practical 
suggestions as to how the church may 
increase its effectiveness. It will enliven 
the thinking of laymen and add new 
power to the ministry of preachers. The 
author has done a fine piece of work. 


MARSHALL Scott Woopson 





Vocabulary of Faith, by Hampton 
ApaMs. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 


1956. 124 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts little volume is required reading 
for those who, like this reivewer, take 
it for granted that people in his audi- 
ence always understand the great words 
of our Christian heritage and Christian 
faith, The author who is pastor of 
Park Avenue Christian Church, New 
York City and teacher in Union The- 
oligical Seminary, has been active in 
the Ecumenical movement for thirty 
years. He has attended the Stockholm, 
Edinburgh and Amsterdam conferences 
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and participated in a mission of the 
World Council of Churches to Greece 
and Jugoslavia in 1951. He therefore 
brings to his interpretation of the Chris- 
tian’s vocabulary in this book the ecu- 
menical outlook. It might be called a 
“test run” of these words and ideas: 
*“Revelation,’’ “Christ,” ‘‘Faith,’’ 
“God,” “The Holy Spirit,” “Atone- 
ment,” “Reconciliation,” “‘Redemp- 
tion,’ “Resurrection,” “Kingdom of 
God,” “Love of God,” and “Grace.” 
It is a stimulus to a re-examination of 
our understanding of, and relation to 
these great words and terms. 


ROSWELL LONG 





Redemption — Accomplished and Ap- 
plied, by JoHN Murray. William B. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 1955. 
$3.00. 


WELL planned and well written, com- 
bining in a notable manner complete- 
ness with conciseness of treatment of 
so great a theme, this valuable book 
deals with redemption as accomplished 
by the Atonement and as applied in a 
series of acts or processes beginning 
with effectual calling and culminating 
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in the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God. Under the heads of its 
necessity, its nature, its perfection, and 
its extent, the discussion of the atone- 
ment is soundly and warmly evangeli- 
cal. The acts and processes by which the 
objective atonement on Calvary has its 
subjective results in human experience 
—effectual calling, regeneration, faith 
and repentance, justification, adoption, 
sanctification, perseverance, and glorifi- 
cation—are given an excellent exposi- 
tion, consistently scriptural and highly 
practical. This is a good book for the 
layman who is not satisfied to have only 
the usual superficial knowledge of the 
meaning of the gospel of our salvation, 
and a useful book for the minister in 
his task of getting that meaning over 
to the minds and hearts of his con- 


regation. . 
Seg W. TwyMAan WILLIAMS 





The Virgin Mary, by Giovanni 
MIEGGE, trans. by WaALpo SMITH. 
Foreword by Joun A. Mackay. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1956. 196 pp. $3.50. 


A book of prime importance for all who 
wish to understand the cult of Mary— 
its origin, history, and significance; 
which is to say for all concerned with 
Roman Catholicism as it has been, is 
now and is likely to become. 

The exaltation of Mary began with 
the elaboration of the theme of her 
virginity, in connection with the tri- 
umph of asceticism (monasticism) in 
the church, in the 4th century a.p. 

The second step came during the 
course of the Christological contro- 
versies, with the widespread acceptance 
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of Mary as the Mother of God, espe- 
cially after the Council of Ephesus in 
431 A.D. 

The real foundation of the latest 
dogma, Mary’s Assumption into 
Heaven, proclaimed by the Pope in 
1950 was neither Scripture nor tradi- 
tion, but (1) the consensus of the 
Church of the present time; and (2) 
theological “suitability,” which means 
that the development of the Marian 
cult is likely to continue until “within 
Catholicism Christianity has given up 
the field to a different religion.” 

Professor Miegge writes as a meticu- 
lously careful historian, and with the 
breadth and understanding of a true 
theologian. 





Protestant-Catholic-fJew, An Essay in 
American Religious Sociology, by 
Witt Herserc. Doubleday and Co., 
Garden City, New York, 1955. 320 
pp. $4.00. 


TrENDs in America’s “three religions” 
as seen by a keen and penetrating ob- 
server. Increased church membership, 
Mr. Herberg indicates, is due in large 
part to the need of present day Amer- 
icans—and particularly the third gen- 
eration American, fruit of the mass 
European movement to America which 
culminated in the 1920’s—to “belong,” 
a need which is best fulfilled as he iden- 
tifies himself with one of the three 
recognized religious groups in America, 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. The book 
throws light on the historical back- 
ground, the social and cultural struc- 
ture, the place of each of these faiths in 
the totality of American life. 
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y tance for the understanding of the New 
Testament and the early church. $4.50 
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Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel, 
edited by THEopore G. TApPeERT. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1955. 367 pp. $5.00. 


Tus is Volume XVIII in a twenty-six 
volume series being published by the 
Westminster Press under the general 
title, The Library of Christian Classics. 
Its editor is professor of Christian his- 
tory in the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary of Philadelphia and is prominent 
in ecumenical efforts. 


We have here a presentation of a 
side of Luther’s life not generally known 
to those outside of well informed Luth- 
eranism, not even by the many who 
have had formal courses in church his- 
tory. The editor has translated into 
English a wealth of documents without 
a knowledge of which no one can fully 
appreciate Luther as a human being, a 
pastor, counselor, man of affairs, expert 
as to men’s elements of weakness and 
of strength. It follows that from begin- 
ning to end this volume is intensly in- 
teresting. Each document is carefully 
introduced, the circumstances of its 
writing, the meaning of the numerous 
allusions, the identity of each of the 
persons mentioned, the source of the 
Scripture texts, 


There are eleven chapters. Their 
headings briefly put are: For the Sick 
and Dying; For the Bereaved; For the 
Anxious and Despondent; To the Per- 
plexed and Doubting; Admonitions to 
Steadfastness and Courage; For Those 
in Trouble or Need; To the Persecuted 
and Imprisoned; In Time of Epidemic 
and Famine; Questions of Sex and 
Marriage; Problems Facing Clergy- 
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men; Exhortations Concerning Rulers 
and the State. 

Let no one think that what Luther 
had to say must be totally out of date 
for this present time with all its prob- 
lems. On the contrary, this book will 
be recognized as very sound counsel for 
persons of all ages and professions. The 
reader will not agree with all the views. 
Luther was, for example, a child of the 
pseudo-sciences and of the medical 
practices of his day. Nevertheless one 
is impressed with the abundant good 
sense displayed in spite of the lack of 
the insights furnished us by modern 
discoveries. 

Every editor must choose that which 
is to be included and that which is to 
be left out. This review might dwell at 
length on what Dr. Tappert left out. 
While Luther’s attitude towards the 
Peasants in the Peasants’ Revolt and 
his share in the responsibility for the 
slaughter of more people than were 
killed, for example, in the climax years 
of the Reign of Terror of the French 
Revolution are only indirectly brought 
into the picture, it is the judgment of 
this reviewer that in this the darkest 
spot of Luther’s career, what he wrote 
and did should be fully treated. Onl) 
by frank and full inclusiveness can the 
true greatness of the great German Re- 
former finally be established with no 
danger that the revolutionaries of the 
future may wreck him altogether. 

Really this is an absorbingly interest- 
ing book. It is filled with human wis 
dom and interest. Buy it and read it. 


Gatus J. SLOSSER 
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